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THE WEEK, 


Tue record of the war during the past week is as 
follows :—The Boers have established four laagers 
within twenty miles of Vryburg and have invaded Cape 
Colony upon this side of the frontier. They have 
destroyed the mails and half burnt the train that 
contained them some miles north of Kroonstad. They 
there captured a body of ninety men (whom they, of 
course, released after taking from them their arms and 
ammunition) and they have released, after the same 
ceremonies, the fifty-three whom they took prisoners at 
Phillipolis. They have destroyed or looted the houses 
of Englishmen in Fouriesburg and have driven their occu- 
pants across the frontier. They have partly destroyed (in 
the same manner) the town or village of Reitz, and have 
made a second inexplicable attack on Jacobsdal and they 
have captured two Maxims of an irregular force. On 
the other hand Lydenburg has not been attacked and 
De Wet’s force on the Vaal has lost two guns and 
almost as much in casualties as were inflicted on our 
own forces. The action was severe and has given occa- 
sion to many columns in the newspapers. The attack 
appears to have been closely pressed. Our casualties 
were nil, 


Two men have just been acquitted, the one by 
implication, the other directly, of murder in Cape 
peg The one is a certain Cox, an Australian of 
some kind, the other a certain Smit, who (under orders 
from Cox) shot a native because his ignorance of Smit’s 
idiom (whatever it was) caused a delay in the finding of 
a bridle. Cox’s words were“ Drill a hole in him” and 
the man Smit, under pretext of this order, killed the 
unarmed Kaffir. Now, thereby hangs a tale. When 
the delegates of the Cape Dutch were over here this 
story was told exvaetly in so many words as it has appeared 
in the official record of the trial. Two English soldiers 
in the audience protested that an English officer would 
not say any such a thing, nor an English soldier commit 
such an abomination, and the meeting broke up in dis- 
order. These men were perfectly right. Our army 
does not do such things, but if you must have irregulars 
of all nationalities at from 5s. 2d. to 8s. a day, that is the 
kind of thing they will do, for they have no more sense 
of discipline or military tradition than a mob. But there 
is a further point to be mentioned. The St. fames’s 
Gazelle (we forget who was responsible for its utterances 
at that moment) commented on the meeting and said 
that the delegates were met with a direct challenge to 
which they could not reply. Quite true, they could not, 
and the reason they could not was that, though every 
word they said was true, their audience would not hear 
them out. 


Ir is bad news to hear that Lord Roberts has shot 
three prisoners of war. Not that he had not a perfect 
technical right to shoot men guilty of treachery after a 
capitulation, but that this right is very charingly exer- 
cised as a rule, and that in this campaign we have two 
excellent reasons for foregoing it. First, in the case ot 
men like the Boers and the (often) irregular forces 
opposed to them it is only too easy to manufacture such 
incidents and hence to give rise to a legend of our bad 
faith with the enemy; secondly, any methods that 


savour of desperation will make it only the more diffi- 
cult in the future to remove the menace of a people over 
whom we can never keep an overwhelming garrison, 
and to whom we shall be compelled in the long run to 
give some form of autonomy. On the other hand, the 
theory we see propounded in several newspapers that 
the Boers will be moved to retaliation by this incident 
is certainly incorrect. The Boers have had ample 
opportunities for shooting such of our men as continued 
to resist after formal capitulation and they have never 
done so. Indeed it is evident that their principal object 
is to tempt our men to surrender, since they thereby 
replenish their arms, ammunition, mounts, and supplies. 
Moreover, they know, and our own authorities know 
(though they dare neither confess it nor punish the 
guilty) that these continual surrenders (as, for instance, 
that at Geneva siding to a force but slightly superior) do 
more to break up the moral of an army than any other 
accident. By the way, the Siandard ot Friday has these 
words on the systematic devastation that we are practising 
in South Africa. “ The burning of houses is very 
unpleasant work, It is costly and repulsive to our feel- 
ings to be compelled to remove the population and 
confine them in pens.” If the leader-writer had added, 
“it is also a direct breach of our most solemn engage- 
ments and a practice unknown to civilized men, and a 
striking sign of weakness,” he would have told the whole 
druth. 


THE changes in the Cabinet announced on Friday 
morning are by far the most important item of the news 
of the week. The list of the new Cabinet is not yet 
complete, and the four appointments just made public 
come too late for the full comment they deserve at this 
moment ; but it may be remarked in passing that Lord 
Salisbury has at least given one valuable lesson to the 
public in showing his complete disregard of the daily 
Press, and especially of that Rhodesian portion of it 
which has practically the monopoly of distributing news 
in the capital. The half-dozen nobodies who pose as 
“ public opinion,” and who daily quote further nobodies 
as the “ public opinion” of foreign countries and of our 
colonies, are making very poor and pompous show in 
the matter. From the Times (which “has already 
expressed at some length our judgment in the matter” 
and which praises Lord Lansdowne with gentlemanly 
moderation) to the Sfandard (which can but admit 
that, ‘whatever his personal merits may be, and we 
readily acknowledge them,” he is worth nothing) they 
all have the same note running through their remarks ; 
and that note is one of astonishment that they were not 
consulted in the matter. Now would it be better or 
worse for England if Lord Salisbury should take to 
looking at a newspaper now and then? Probably it 
would not make a vast deal of difference. 


Ir seems also to escape attention that the quality 
primarily needed in a Foreign Secretary (if he is not 
Prime Minister at the same time) is not “strength” or 
originality but courtesy, patience, and the knowledge of 
diplomatic usage. The whole Cabinet, and especially 
the Prime Minister, is responsible for our policy 
towards foreign nations, the Foreign Secretary is 
especially responsible for the manner in which negotia- 
tions are conducted. It is worth remembering the 
parallel that exists between the combination of Lord 
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Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne and that of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville, which carried through 
the most difficult and successful passage in our recent 
relations with foreign Powers. It was this combination 
that settled the acute bitterness between this country 
and America after the Civil War, and that steered our 
country through the still more dangerous crisis that 
followed the defeat of France in 1871. 


Onx feature in the appointment of Lord Lansdowne 
seems to escape public comment, and that is the 
absurdity of making Lord Lansdowne responsible for 
our failures in South Africa. Lord Lansdowne is a 
gentleman, a man of great European connections, and 
further is possessed of a sound knowledge of the history 
of his country. Therefore there is nothing in him of 
“the strong man.” It was not he who shouted for 
help, lauded the use of irregulars, hushed up the dis- 
proportionate pay of the colonial troops, promised to 
defend Natal with the whole might of the Empire, or 
labelled luggage to Pretoria. Neither is he responsible 
for the continual surrenders and the insufficiency in the 
training of officers and men which the war has revealed. 
He is, presumably, a man of no striking initiative who 
happened to be at the head of the War Office at a 
moment when the crass ignorance upon military matters 
of the public and the writers rushed us into a criminal 
and disastrous adventure, under the impression that 
some cheap glory was to be got in it. When these 
miscalculations ended in disaster there was a cry for a 
scapegoat, and as the most reserved member of the 
Government happened to be at the War Office, that 
man was made the scapegoat. 


A STRIKING vindication of the attitude adopted by 
those who talked of “a capitalists’ war” is afforded by 
a recent manifesto of Outlander refugees, accompanied 
by mass meetings in Cape Town. The occasion of this 
protest was a demand made by the mineowners, and 
endorsed by Lord Roberts, for a year’s dues on certain 
properties in the Transvaal; and the grounds of the 
protest are two—firstly, the obvious point that during 
the war no profits have been made ; and secondly, that 
these dues will fall so heavily on the smaller men that 
they will, in many cases, be compelled to sell their 
properties to the big capitalists, whose object, of course, 
is to establish a complete monopoly on the Rand like 
that which has already been set up, with results so 
disastrous to labour and commerce, by Mr. Rhodes in 
Kimberley. In their distress and dismay the Outlanders 
actually quote with approval Mr. J. A. Hobson’s book 
(the Bible of the pro-Boers, as Mr. Garrett calls it) and 
speak of “this capitalistic clique” and “the financial 
bosses of South Africa with enormous political power, such as 
is conferred by the control of the leading organs of the 
Press.” Even the patriotism of the Beits and Ecksteins 
is questioned, and the cruel assertion is made that “ the 
Transvaal capitalist is not an Imperialist.” The returned 
miners in Cornwall have already proved that the labour- 
ing classes on the Rand disapproved of the war. This 
manifesto shows that the middle classes concur. It 
was, in short, a war undertaken by Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain in the interests and at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes and the capitalists. “We thought 
it once, and now we know it.” 


THE Refugees Committee denounces Lord Roberts’ 
proclamations as “two of the most glaring instances of 
capitalistic legislation ever seen.” Not content with 
this verbal protest the committee intends to question 
the validity of the proclamations, and has already 
obtained from Dr. Farrelly a legal opinion to the effect 
that they can be challenged successfully in a court of 
law. The pamphlet to which we have alluded is 


entitled “ Protest of the Refugee Committee, Capetown, 
against Capitalist Legislation.” It is the formal and 
authentic expression of the committee’s views. How 
are these views expressed? 


In the words of Mr. 


Hobson’s book (the principal chapters of which 
appeared first in the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian and of THs SpEAKER)—the committee 
“cannot do better,” says the pamphlet, “ than quote 
here a short account (here follow two pages) of the 
situation, by Mr. J. A. Hobson, who, whatever his 
political views may be, has in his recent work, entitled 
The War in South Africa : its Causes and Effects, shown a 
wonderfully clear perception of the personal and 
economic forces operating in the Transvaal.” Mr. 
Hobson’s statement that the Eckstein group is the 
nucleus of a monopoly “which may become to the 
Rand what De Beers has been for some years to Kim- 
berley,” is placed in italics, as also his prophecy that 
when the British arms have established firm order 
the foreign financiers will return “with enhanced 
numbers and increased power,” and that they will “ add 
to their other businesses the business of politics.” 
These 3,000 Johannesburgers, whom we have rescued 
from prosperity and installed in misery at a cost of 100 
millions, agree with Mr. Hobson that “we are fighting 
in order to place a small international oligarchy of mine- 
owners and speculators in power at Pretoria.” 


SIDE by side with the manifesto should be placed 
the appointment of Rhodesians by Sir Alfred Milner, as 
well as the rumour of a very ugly job. It is said that 
the man who deceived the last High Commissioner 
as well as his own colleagues, who broke his oath asa 
Privy Councillor and whose record of political corruption 
is probably the worst in the British Empire (Mr. Rhodes), 
has been made Banker to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa. We should like to know who would trust 
him except the ring who would share the profits. Such 
a job is however almost inconceivable, and the message, 
which purports to be telegraphic, comes from an 
untrustworthy source. But to-confine ourselves to 
certain facts : the new Cape Government has appointed 
a subordinate of Barnato’s as its financial adviser! a 
director of Eckstein’s as its Civil Commissioner! and 
an official of the Consolidated Goldfields as its Minister 
of Mines! Everything points, as we said some months 
ago, to the development of South Africa into a large 
slave republic in which a directorship will be as 
necessary a qualification for a Minister as was a landed 
estate for an English politician in the eighteenth century. 


THE welcome to the C.I.Vs. on Monday was marked 
by an outburst of Hooliganism rather more repulsive 
and riotous than the scenes which made the metropolis 
the horror of respectable Englishmen at the time of the 
relief of Mafeking. It is useless any longer to pretend 
that there is any motive of patriotism in these orgies, for 
though our own criticisms of the behaviour of the mob 
on those earlier occasions were resented as unpatriotic, 
even the Imperialist Press has ventured to rebuke 
its latest excesses. The traditional character attri- 
buted to us by foreigners has disappeared, and 
the degrading influerfces of the last twelve months’ 
have left neither self-control nor self-respect in a 
populace fed on a daily diet of sensationalism and 
passion. There were days when Englishmen were 
proud of the orderliness of our public rejoicings, but we 
have little to be proud of in the demeanour of a metro- 
politan crowd to-day. This want of self-restraint at 
home is a fitting complement to the character we are 
now made to assume as a nation in the eyes of the world 
in pursuing a policy of extermination in South Africa. 


LorpD Rosebery is always eloquent, and never more 
eloquent than when he is speaking on London govern- 
ment. His speech at the St. James’s Hall was a fine 
appeal to the civic spirit which, in the days before he 
disappointed Liberalism, he did so much to inspire by 
his public work in London. What he had to say about 
London and its hideous abuses was particularly pertinent 
ata time when there is a general disposition to think that 
Greater Britain consists of Johannesburg and Capetown. 
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Last Saturday afternoon King’s Hall, Holborn, was 
crowded by a “ great national democratic convention.” 
rhe convention was convened and reported in full by 
Reynolds’ Newspaper, which has an extensive circulation 
in the Radical section of the working classes in many 
parts of England and has done good work during the 
last year by spreading the truth about the capitalist war. 
Oddly enough the delegates agreed to combine on a 
basis of franchise reform, registration reform and pay- 
ment of members—a decision to which they were, no 
doubt, strongly influenced bya stirring speech of Mr. 
Burns on the mimic democracy and real corruption of 
the English governing classes :— 

“ Do you think,” he asked, “that the men who are dead and 
gone fought and suffered and were imprisoned in order that we 
might sit tamely by and send 160 lawyers, 213 brewers and 
stockbrokers and shipowners, and nearly one hundred relatives 
of peers to the present House of Commons? Was that what 
those men fought for? Tothe House of Commons ‘the people’ 
have returned 213 men who are directors of public companies 

(‘Shame’)}—who held among them no fewer than 1,099 
directorships, and when I tell you that they are equally pro- 
portioned between the Opposition and the Tories, you will see 
what character of men are representing you. Is it not nearly 
time that you ceased taking off your caps to those gentlemen 
whom you are feeding? The Democracy of this country has 
sent about a dozen men to Parliament out of 670. The shame 
and humiliation of it!” 


If the Democratic Convention can bring home to the 
mind of the nation the truths contained in these sen- 
tences it will be possible for a great reform mcvement 
to deal effectively with the problem of representative 
Government. It isa pity that the resolutions were so 
abstract. 


THERE have not been many public speeches since 
the Election, but such speeches as have been made all 
go to confirm the expectation that there will be a good 
deal more fight in the Opposition in the new Parliament 
than there was in its predecessor. Lord Kimberley 
protested at Wymondham, on Wednesday, that “no 
Liberal ought to allow any person to label him an 
Imperialist if he meant that he was anything more than 
a good, honest, patriotic Englishman ;”’ a conclusive 
proof that Lord Kimberley, at any rate, has no 
wish to earn the good opinion ot his opponents 
by separating himself from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Particularly welcome, too, was his warn- 
ing to Liberals that they must not allow themselves to 
be debarred from criticism by the fear of being called 
“ Pro-Boers.” Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Channing have also spoken during the last week of the 
necessity of a vigorous and united Opposition, and it is 
already clear that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
position has been considerably strengthened by his 
energetic campaign during the Election. A_ striking 
indication of the general rally of the forces opposed to 
Imperialism is also to be found in Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
admirable speech at Manchester. 


WE are glad to see that the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, which is distinguished from some of its 
rivals by its larger share of knowledge and common 
sense, has not fallen the victim of current fallacies. 
Mr. John Thomas, their President, congratulates the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on his firm adherence to 
tha principles of Free Trade. It appears that Mr. 
George Harwood is proposing to introduce a_ Bill 
to impose an export duty on coal. We _ should 
advise Mr. Harwood before constructing his Bill to 
draw up a preamble, and before drawing up his preamble 
to read the preamble to the Act of 1696, which pro- 
hibited the export of machinery. Upon this subject 
of trying to handicap our competitors by taxing exports 
the authority of Mr. George Harwood is preceded and, 
if we may so say, destroyed by the authority of Mr. 
William Ewart Gladstone. Anyone may turn to Hansard, 
of Aygust 1oth, 1843, and find the reasons why Mr. 
Gladstone, then President of the Board of Trade, with the 


full approval of his chief, Sir Robert Peel, was opposed 
to the infliction of charges upon the prosecution of 
foreign manufacturing enterprise. Mr. Gladstone warned 
a Lancashire member who wished to maintain the old 
law that the principle of prohibition, if retained, ought 
to be applied to the exportation of yarns and twist; for 
the possession of these yarns enables the foreign manu- 
facturer to “ rival us in our finer fabrics.” If, observed 
Mr. Gladstone, we want to handicap our competitors, 
why not prohibit the exportation of cheap iron, cheap 
coal, and other things which are made use of by 
foreigners for the purpose of rivalling English manufac- 
turers? Much more might be said, but perhaps the 
above will provide enough food for these contemplative 
legislators, whose commercial wisdom seems to be drawn 
from the middle ages. We are glad to see that the 
President of the Manchester Chamber insisted on the 
cordial friendship which exists between the French and 
English peoples in spite of the wicked attempts of the 
half-penny Jingo papers on both sides of the Channel 
to stir up animosity. Another speaker (Mr. Hutton) 
deplored the bellicosity of Governors sent out to Africa 
by the Colonial Office. 


A REMARKABLE instance of landlordism and intoler- 
ance comes from Norfolk. Prominent among Sir W. B. 
Gurdon’s supporters at the recent election was a farmer 
who had the temerity to profess openly Nonconformity 
in religion and Liberalism in politics—one Mr. Burrell 
Hammond, a tenant of Lord Hastings. On the day 
following the election Mr. Hammond received notice to 
quit. Having been for sixteen years an excellent tenant, 
he thought there must have been some mistake, and 
asked for an explanation. Mr. Wright, the agent, said 
quite frankly, that :-— 

“Mr. Hammond had made himself much too prominent in 
politics, and that twelve months ago Lord Hastings was half 
inclined to take the present step.” 

Lord Hastings himself was more diplomatic :— 

“T am anxious to have a tenant who would act on more 
friendly terms with his landlord, and also one not so hostile to 
the clergy and everything connected with the Church of 
England.” 

So much indignation was expressed at the action that 
Lord Hastings found it necessary to send a long letter 
to the Eastern Daily Press, in which he absolutely denied 
that the notice was a direct consequence of the 
election :— 

“You must know, as well as I do, that Mr. Hammond was 
equally active in support of Sir Brampton Gurdon at the by- 
election in 1899. Had my motives been as you suggest, I should 
have given notice to Mr. Hammond last Michaelmas.” 

Quite so, but the agent was indiscreet enough to admit 
that Lord Hastings had been “ half inclined” to give 
notice a year ago—i.c., in 1899. At all events, the moral 
of the story is plain. It provides a conclusive political 
reason for a reform which has long been urged on 
purely economic grounds-—viz., such amendment of the 
land laws as will give the English farmer fixity of tenure. 


AmonG the volunteer bodies who do so much of our 
public work, and that the more efficiently because they 
are non-political, there is none on whose value there 
will be less discussion than “The League against the 
Abuse of Advertising,” and at this moment it is worth 
while calling special attention to it because it is doing a 
very useful service in trying to get the advertisements that 
disfigure the cliffs of Dover and the neighbourhood 
removed. It is certainly an intolerable thing that the 
principal gate of England and the first impression which 
a foreigner receives of the country should have the great 
character which nature has lent it disiigured and 
tarnished by the kind of rubbish that spoils New York 
Harbour, for instance, or the banks of the Delaware, 
and it is heartily to be hoped that our national traditions 
in this matter will not fall to the level of such foreign 
examples. 
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THE CASUALTIES. 


HAT there has been a sharp recrudescence of the 
activity of the war in the course of the last three 
weeks isa matter of common knowledge. Its extent, 
however, and the rapidity with which its effects have 
been felt are less known and it may be of some purpose 
to show how, by one criterion, the new method of 
fighting has affected our position in South Africa. It 
cannot, of course, be maintained that casualty lists of 
this kind are the best way of judging of the severity of 
the pressure exercised upon a series of garrisons, nor 
are such lists a good measure of the progress or retro- 
gression of a military effort. Very often, on account of 
fever or what not, the lists rise to an alarming degree 
just before the close of a successful campaign, and it 
still more often happens that a high casualty list is the 
mark of a successful offensive. Again, we have no lists 
of the enemy’s losses with which to compare them, 
except those ridiculous phrases about “ heavy losses,” 
“numbers dead on the field,” &c., by which it has been 
proved that we had already exterminated every male 
inhabitant of the two Republics before last May was out. 
The value of the conclusions to be drawn from these 
lists is yet further depreciated by their extreme lightness 
in comparison with the parallels afforded by regular 
warfare against a formidable enemy in the past. They 
bear so small a proportion to the total of the forces in 
South Africa that it is difficult to draw sound argu- 
ments from them as to the nature of our present posi- 
tion. Such as they are, however, they furnish the only 
criterion obtainable from the seat of war whereby we 
can judge anything at all. We are not told anything of 
the demeanour of the troops except that they look 
“workmanlike,” nor how a garrison of fifty-two men 
can lose a little over sixty killed and wounded and yet 
maintain their position, nor even the extent to which the 
Boers have captured ammunition in their successful 
raids. We have nothing but the casualty lists to go 
upon, and to the casualty lists, therefore, we must return. 
In the first place, it must be understood that the 
lists are thoroughly incomplete. A great number of 
names are sent in months later—it was but last Saturday 
that the name and number of a man killed in the assault 
of January 6th was reported home—and there must 
besides be a considerable leakage, when such minute 
division exists in a large force, in the weckly returns ; 
especially in those furnished by irregular local bodies. 
For example, the present writer lost sight of a couple of 
friends, one in the D.C.O.’s, the other in a volunteer 
Irish corps, for a matter of four weeks. They were not 
reported missing, nor released by French at Barberton, 
nor killed nor wounded, nor in hospital; one of them 
has just turned up (we presume) at Capetown ; the other 
is still to be found. Any conclusions, therefore, to be 
based upon the figures that follow must be corrected by 
the assumption that these figures are somewhat less than 
the truth. 

It is convenient to take the period of the last three 
weeks or so, beginning with Monday, October, 15th ; 
there are several reasons for regarding this as a useful 
boundary for one’s investigations. Thus the fact that 
the war was over before that date ; the recent imposing 
ceremony at Pretoria which emphasised its close, the 
small attack (for the first time since hostilities began) 
on our lines of communication in Cape Colony, the 
crossing of the Orange River by the enemy, and their 
seizure of stores in our own territory, all combined, 
lend it a peculiar significance. We will take it by weeks. 





1. In the first week—from Monday, 15th, to 
Saturday, 20th of October—the losses average a little 
under 50 a day ; to be accurate, just over 48. At this 
rate they would have amounted to something over 300 
a week, or, on the full month the numbers would have 
been barely 1,500 a month. That such a number has 
been greatly exceeded our readers do not need to be 
reminded ; but we are proceeding on the lowest esti- 
mate—namely, the casualty lists sent in from day to 
day, and neglecting the proportion of names that 
should, on the analogy of every week for months past, 
be reported at some distantly future time. We are 
neglecting also all those invalided home or struck down 
by sickness during that time, and are confining ourselves 
to the killed, wounded, captive and dead as reported 
for the week itself. 

An analysis of these shows that in the 308 names 
furnished by the lists (excluding Sunday) we find the 
following percentages :— 

Surrendered....... Not quite 12 per cent. 

Killed ............ Something over 27 ,, ‘i 

Wounded .......... Something over 34 ,, __,, 

Died of wounds or 

diseasé......... About 27 ” ” 

If we further analyse the lists by comparing the 
proportionate losses of officers to men we find that tor 
every officer killed outright only 6 men have so fallen; 
for every one wounded, 15 men are to be found in the 
same category; while in the matter of surrenders there 
is but one officer to a total of 27 men. Now that these 
figures vouch of themselves to the fighting qualities of 
forces that lose nearly as many killed as wounded, and 
to the officers who fall in the proportion of a seventh of 
the total killed, goes without saying. But our purpose 
is not to draw our own conclusions, it is rather to gather 
and analyse the figures from which others may draw 
theirs. To sum up the results of the tirst week then, we 
find that we were losing at the rate of a little under 
50 a day ; that our losses in officers were as heavy as one- 
seventh of the killed, but that this was happily balanced 
by their absence from the lists of deaths by disease, 
Our losses, moreover, were divided into considerably 
over a quarter killed, a similar number, one quarter and 
over, dying of wounds or disease, just over a third 
wounded, and just less than one-eighi2 taken prisoners. 
So much for the first week. 

In the second week we are struck first of all by 
this change, that the daily average of losses has gone up 
to just under the 100, It is true that some part of this 
large total is due to the fact that the details of two 
marches, each occupying some days, only came in in 
the latter part of the week ; but one must take the less 
with the more. If there 4re days when past casualties 
swell the total, so there are others when the casualty 
list is lighter than its due, and one may come to the 
conclusion, roughly, that the week beginning with the 
22nd of October showed an average of loss about double 
that of the week preceding it. 

An analysis of these on the same lines as the last 
yields some such result as follows :— 


Survendered ...ccccsecceces just over 10 per cent. 
Killed cccsccceseseeeeseeeee not quite 19 ,, —,, 
Wounded .......... babies close on §9 ,,_,, 


Died of Wounds or 
DiISCASE ceeceereeceeseeeee just — -. «@ 
Proceeding on the same lines as before, we find 
the proportionate loss of officers to men has been as 
follows :—When they have been killed outright, about 
1 to 8; when wounded, about 1 to 24; while in cases 
of surrender the proportion falls to 1 in nearly 50, . In 
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the case of deaths from wounds or disease it happens 
that no officer’s name is given, but in the three other 
categories the same phenomena are repeated as in the 
week before, though on a somewhat larger scale: the 
high proportion of officers wounded, the still higher 
proportion of officers killed, the small proportion of 
officers captured. But the increase of the total casual- 
ties has had its natural effect and the proportion of 
wounded to the whole number is much higher than 
before. We may sum up the results for this second 
week by saying that the daily loss was not far short of a 
hundred from all reported causes, and that of this two- 
thirds were wounded, about a fifth killed, while about 
a tenth were prisoners and a trifle more than a tenth 
died of disease or wounds, 

In the week which h:s just come to a close we 
gather a most surprising result from our statistics. The 
casualties have stopped. We will be faithful to the 
spirit in which we promised to treat these figures and 
make no comment upon this truly remarkable accident. 
It may be accounted for by a complete breakdown of 
the telegraphic system (we know that Pretoria was 
isolated for eight days and is again isolated as 
we write); or again it may be accounted for 
by some wise determination of the authorities at the 
Cape or of the Government at home ; or it may be due 
to a feeling that the accidents necessarily following on 
the successful close of a campaign are not in the nature 
of military casualties and need not be published as such, 
just as the military authorities feel themselves in no way 
bound to report the accidents to civilians in the streets 
of London last Monday. Whatever the cause of it may 
be, the fact remains that we have not at the present 
moment of writing (Friday at noon) twenty names of 
men killed, wounded, died, or missing since last Satur- 
day. There are indeed allusions to what may prove the 
material for casualty lists in the future ; thus upon one 
day (according to the despatches and the telegrams of 
correspondents) ninety men are captured, half-a-dozen 
killed, a score wounded, but there are no detailed 
accounts of the names, rank, and numbers of those 
engaged, and therefore an analysis of them is impossible. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINA. 


HE last year has shown us tragically that the 
institutions of a telegraph and a cheap Press 
owned by rich men have given such wings to falsehood 
that the truth only reaches our shores in the guise of a 
tired straggler, long anticipated by more rapid, more 
exciting, and, therefore, more welcome messengers. 
In South Africa, battles which have never been fought 
have been gallantly won; casualties are suppressed ; 
great Jacunae in our accounts of the movements of 
troops are eloquent warnings that our nation is not 
thought strong enough to know the worst, or that 
somebody’s reputation must be protected. During the 
summer, when the Legations were in peril in Pekin, 
and there were stories of wholesale and_ revolting 
massacre, greedily caught up by the Daily Mail and 
Express, and soberly believed and distributed by the 
Spectator and the Times, many Englishmen must have 
envied the repose and ignorance of those Chinamen wha 
had not heard, years after the war of 1894, that a single 
shot had been exchanged between their country and 
Japan Fortunately we have from time to time 
the opinions and the advice of some one who is 
intimately conversant with the affairs of a foreign 


country so constantly misrepresented by the avarice and 
sensationalism of newspapers, or by politicians acting 
from even more culpable motives, and the personal know- 
ledge of a Mr. Selous comes in to correct—if it is, alas ! 
too late to overtake—the exaggerations of a Mr. Mony- 
penny. The Fortnightly Review for November contains 
an article on a subject of which we are necessarily but 
ill-informed at home, by a writer who can claim a very 
special authority in speaking on it. Sir Robert Hart, 
the Director of Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, has 
been an official in China for forty-five years, and it is pro- 
bable that he has penetrated, as far as any European can, 
the Chinese mood and temperament. Indeed his very 
interesting article is written in a foreign style. The 
first few pages are made up of gorgeous anacolutha, 
uncontrollable metaphors, and sentences which lose 
themselves in magnificent and bewildering labyrinths. 
But these qualities have not obscured the luminous 
picture which he draws of a China that has learnt 
only too thoroughly the lessons Europe thought would 
only be taught her by the use of force. The Boxer 
agitation he represents as a genuine nationalist move- 
ment, and what makes this nationalist demonstration 
particularly strong is that it combines a knowledge of 
some of the European arts, which it turns to the 
purposes of selt-defence against Europe, with the mys- 
tical strength of fanaticism and superstition :— 

“ Something akin to hypnotism or mesmerism seems con- 
nected with Boxer initiation and action : the members bow to 
the south-east, recite certain mystical sentences, and then, with 
closed eyes, fall on their backs; after which they arise, eyes 
glazed and staring, possessed of the strength and agility of 
maniacs, mount trees and walls, and wield swords and spears 
in a way they are unable to at other times ; semi-initiation is 
said to render the body impervious to cut or thrust, while the 
fully initiated fear neither shot nor shell ; the various sub-chiefs 
are, of course, fully initiated, but the supreme chief is described 
as more gifted still—he sits in his hall, orders the doors to be 
opened, and while remaining there in the body, is said to be 
elsewhere in spirit, directing, controlling, suggesting, and 
achieving.” 

Sir Robert Hart’s article makes clear certain things 
which must be taken into account in any discussion of 
the future policy of Europe collectively and the several 
European Powers, towards China. China is not, as she 
has been represented. in the last stage of a decaying 
civilization. She has great powers, as she has proved, 
of adapting European arts to her own needs. Nor, 
again, is she strong, but unconscious of her strength, 
like a wild beast imprisoned in a cage which, if only it 
knew, it could readily escape from. The haste with 
which the Powers have been distributing prematurely 
the effects of the invalid has acted asa stimulant to 
Chinese national sentiment, and if the anti-foreign 
rising has happily failed for the moment, it has taught 
the Chinese what might be done with careful organiza- 
tion and equipment. Sir Robert Hart quotes the words 
of Wen Hsiang, the Prime Minister of China in the 
early sixties :— 

“You are all too anxious to awake us and start us on a new 
road, and you will do it; but you will all regret it, for once 
awaking and started we shall go fast and far—farther than you 
think—much farther than you want.” 


What, then, is Sir Robert Hart’s policy in view of the 
crisis which the mistakes of the past have at last 
precipitated? Two remedies he dismisses at once 
partition and the erection of a new dynasty. It remains, 
then, to make the best of the Manchu dynasty “as a 
going concern,” to exact compensation and reparation for 
recent injuries, to recognise that we shall in future be 
confronted with a China far stronger, far more deter- 
mined, and far more conscious of its national aims and 
ambitions than the China over whose body Europe has 
been scrambling for the last five years. Sir Robert 
Hart’s forecast of the future is certainly not reassuring. 
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Fifty millions of Boxers, well armed, well disciplined, 
“will take back from foreigners everything that 
foreigners have taken from China, will pay off old 
grudges with interest, and will carry the Chinese flag 
and Chinese arms into many a place that your fancy 
will not suggest to-day.” ' It is a lurid prospect. And in 
face of these dangers the Powers of Europe have been 
almost at each other’s throats for three years, 





THE HOME OF MINOS. 


R. ASQUITH, presiding at the annual meeting of 
\ the subscribers to the British School at Athens, 
played round the interests of the archzeological 
enthusiasts in his audience with much scholarly banter. 
For the pure scholar, however, this modern fashion is too 
serious for persiflage. It is apt to mean that the 
ancient classics will not be studied for their form but 
for their matter, thac Pausanias and Dionysius, who are 
prolix enough to be moderns, may become text-books. 
Archzology, in fact, is not isolated; it is part of a 
general conspiracy. Other signs of its existence may 
be seen in the recent tendency of certain examiners for 
the University Scholarships at Oxford to attach less 
importance than formerly to composition and _transla- 
tion and to exalt the man who has painfully acquired the 
art of deciphering an Oscan or Aeolic inscription, or knows 
by heart every Jocus classicus dealing with the books and 
writing materials of antiquity or can write a treatise on 
dittography and the other sins of the scribes. So pro- 
nounced has this mode become that some have even 
doubted whether if Plato and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
both presented themselves at the same election for the 
Ireland, Dionysius would not be judged the better man. 
Observe, too, in what favour the philologist is held: the 
inventor of a new law governing the mutations of sounds 
has greater renown than he who has sounded all the 
depths of textual corruption. What multitudinous 
researches are imposed on the historian by the public 
opinion of his class, to what porings over dusty archives 
ishe condemned. Weare losing all sense of proportion: 
as if the so-called bad grammar of Thucydides were not 
more precious than many amphoras; for does it not 
represent the struggles of a language to find terms for 
abstract thinking? Tacitus will be neglected for the 
scrutiny of the Monumentum Ancyranum and pilgrimages 
will be made to the Limes Rheeticus. Homer is already 
being studied as a poetical commentator on the dis- 
coveries of Mycenz and Troy: this impious fashion 
was set by Sir Henry Maine, who illustrated ancient law 
from the Homeric account of the Cyclopes. All these 
things notwithstanding, there is a wonderful fascination 
about the letter which those well-known archzologists, 
Messrs. A. J. Evans and D. G. Hogarth, have recently 
addressed to the Press, setting forth the rewards 
which have already repaid their digging in Crete and 
requesting the public to supplement the renewed contri- 
bution of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with liberal 
offerings. In a manifesto having such an object it 
would have been bad tactics to represent the results 
already achieved in a tentative or hesitating manner : 
hence there is a degree of confidence in the identifica- 
tion of places of mythical fame with the scenes of the 
late diggings, which may be justified but is sure to 
be canvassed. One is inclined to ask why these Cretan 
discoveries excite such interest ; the writers of the letter 
do not claim any great zsthetic value for the treasure 
trove : it is not as if they had unearthed a ruin like the 
temple at Paestum, or any of the Athenian temples. Nor 


is the interest so entirely founded on the association 
with some of the best of the world’s literature, as was 
true of Mycene and Troy, though the literary 
interest does account for much even here. It is 
also true that, even for the Greeks of the classical 
age, Crete wore an air of mystery, as the home 
of Zeus, the locale of some grim legends and the 
country of a people preserving curious institutions. 
This “ twilight ” attractiveness of Crete has been handed 
down to the learned world through Greek literature ; 
moreover the conception of Crete as a point of contact 
between Greece and Phoenicia is enough to whet our 
present appetite for origines. If the excavations at 
Mycenz rehabilitated the house of Atacus and those at 
Troy that of Priam, these last researches in Crete have 
rescued Minos from legend for history. Thucydides, of 
course, believed in him all the time. He hada navy 
and swept the seas clear of the Karians, who seem to 
have been a nation of pirates. Thucydides supposes 
that Minos took these measures, being annoyed with the 
Karians for intercepting his revenues. It is interesting, 
by the way, to observe that even in Thucydide’s time 
archeology was regarded as the handmaid of history. 
Soon after his notice of Minos he refers to the existence 
of Karians at Delos as being proved by the fact that 
when the Athenians purified the island many of the 
tombs opened in the process were found to contain 
bodies recognised as Karian by the accoutrements. In 
a later date no doubt the conformation of the skull 
would have helped in the identification. Minos then 
becomes a historical person ; but in what sense do the 
writers intend such a passage as the following to be 
taken ? 
“ Finally in the early heats, the clearing of the Cave of 
Psychro, notorious since some years for its rich votive deposits, 
was carried out. (En passant archxology is verified as the 
corrupter of style.) This cave is no other than the holy 
Dictwzan Cavern, in which Hesiod and Virgil state that the 
Supreme God was cradled. There took place the legendary 
union of Zeus with Europa, and therefrom, as from another 
Sinai, Minos brought down the Law after communion with 
the God. . . . . This vast cavern was undoubtedly the 
mysterious Holy of Holies into which Minos descended alone 
and on emerging, as Dionysius says, showed the law to the 
people as a gift from Zeus himself.” 
Elsewhere the writers have proceeded with more 
caution, as in the following inferences respecting the 
palace of Knossos :— 


“ There can be little remaining doubt that this large building, 
with its maze of corridors and tortuous passages, its medley of 
small chambers, its long succession of magazines with their 
blind endings, was in fact the Labyrinth of later tradition, 
which supplied a local habitation for the Minotaur of grisly 
fame. The great figures of bulls in fresco and relief that 
adorned the walls, the harem scenes of some of the frescoes, 
the corner-stones and pillars marked with the labrys or double 
axe—the emblem of the Cretan Zeus, explaining the derivation 
of the name ‘ Labyrinth’ itself—are so many details which all 
conspire to bear out this identification. In the Palace-Shrine 
of Knossos there stands at last revealed to us the spacious 
structure which the skill of Dzedalus is said to have imitated 
from the great Egyptian building on the shore of Lake Miris, 
and with it some part at least of his fabled masterpieces still 
clinging to the walls.” 








ART IN IRELAND. 


HE election a few days ago of Sir Thomas Drew, 

the eminent Irish architect, as president of the 

Royal Hibernian Academy in succession to the late Sir 
Thomas Farrell, has been the occasion, in the Irish 
Press, for some reflections on the decay of that institu- 
tion and of Irish art in general. Art, unfortunately, 
does not flourish in these days in the Sister Isle. The 
death of Sir Thomas Farrell a few months ago, leaving 
Ireland, as it did, without a sculptor whose name was 
known beyond his own immediate circle, suggested 
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unpleasant retlections to those who hoped against 
hope for some sign or token that the stream of Irish 
artistic talent was not dried up. Sir Thomas was not a 
great, but in his best days he was a tolerable, artist, and 
some of his statues, in the streets and public buildings 
of Dublin, will easily stand comparison with similar 
monuments in Edinburgh and London. One of them 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, representing Captain McNeill 
Boyd, R.N., just before his ill-fated attempt to rescue 
the crew of a wreck off Kingstown, is marked by a 
great deal of power and dignity, and his effigy of 
William Smith O’Brien at O’Connell Bridge is almost 
the most successful attempt in the Three Kingdoms 
to surmount the difficulties of the frock coat and 
modern trousers. That such a man, after fort 
years of strenuous and conscientious labour in the Irish 
capital, should have passed away without more notice 
being taken of the fact than would have been given to 
a prosperous soapboiler, is a severe commentary on the 
present attitude of Ireland towards art, and perhaps to 
some extent explains the artistic aridity of the land. 
The London maelstrom has had a much worse influence 
in these matters on Ireland than on Scotland. The 
well-to-do and upper classes in Scotland are Scotsmen ; 
the same classes in Ireland are West Britons. If you 
look at a bookseller’s window in Princes Street you will 
find there all the latest Scottish books ; it is rare to find 
new Irish books in similar establishments in Dublin. 
While the Financial Relations Agitation was at its height 
a few years ago I inquired in the Dublin bookshops for 
the Royal Commissioners’ Report in vain, They were all 
“just out of it,” the fact being, of course, that although 
the whole country was in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment in connection with the question, it never occurred 
to the booksellers that Irish people would want to buy 
a publication which related to their own country. You 
cannot, of course, make art out of patronage, but would 
there have been a Glasgow School of Painting known 
all over Europe had not many Scottish artists been able 
to make very good incomes in Auld Reekie and by the 
banks of the Clyde? The social importance and 
artistic quality of the annual exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture at the Royal Hibernian Academy have been 
steadily going down for years, yet the educated classes 
of the country take no notice, if we except Lord Powers- 
court and one or two others who try to do their duty. 
In this connection one cannot but blame the various 
Viceroys for their lack of interest. “Since the begin- 
ning of my career,” Sir Thomas Farrell said to me half- 
a-dozen years ago— 

“We have had only one Lord-Lieutenant who has taken a 
practical interest in Irish art—the Earl de Grey, who gave me 
my first prize fifty-one years ago. He was a frequent visitor 
at my studio. One could see, indeed, that he cared more for 
artthanfor politics. . . . He was always asking artists to 
dinner, and he made them known and fashionable, so that 
during his time all the sculptors and painters in Dublin had 
their hands full. Earl de Grey was the greatest friend of art 
Ireland ever had.” 

How differently Lord Lieutenants act to-day! The 
present writer remembers a goodly number, but not one 
of them, with the honourable exception of Lord Spencer, 
made any effort to set the fashion of encouraging resident 
artists. They come to the private view year after year, with 
outriders, and horse policemen fore and aft, inspect the 
pictures, graciously drop a word of commendation here 
and there, and go away again. Thatisall. They never 
buy a picture—or “ hardly ever” —and when they do it is 
likely to be one by an Englishman, or at least a non- 
resident Irishman. It may be said that a Lord- 
Lieutenant, like other people, should be at liberty to buy 
or not to buy as he likes. In reply to that I say that a 
man who draws £20,000 a year of Irish taxpayers’ 
money has duties as well as rights, and that these 
duties should not be strictly confined to the admi- 
nistration and the Court. Many of our Lord Mayors 
before going out of office have their portraits painted 
by a resident artist: I have never heard of a Lord- 
Lieutenant imitating the excellent example. This con- 


temptuous or indifferent attitude on the part of the official 
and social head of the State naturally reacts on the well- 
to-do classes of the community, who, as I have pointed out, 
love above all things to be thought to have acquired the 
English, or, rather, the London point of view in all 
things, from millinery to manners. If his Excellency 
the Earl of Mudford or the Marquis of Eatonsville will 
not buy even one of these Irish pictures, clearly they 
must be very poor daubs, and it would surely be bad 
form, under the circumstances, to touch them! People 
would say one was provincial, and had no taste—an 
intolerable position to be placed in. The result of all 
this is, of course, that Art as a profession is dying out in 
Ireland, and that parents discourage their children 
going beyond the point in their art studies at 
which they give the student a pleasant minor accom- 
plishment. The artists themselves complain bitterly 
of the attitude of the Government. There is not 
nearly sufficient accommodation in the Academy life 
school, yet the authorities will do nothing, although 
the Academy House was presented free to the Academy 
by a Dublin architect. “They give us a beggarly 
pittance of £300 a year,” said Sir Thomas Farrell, 
“which is entirely insufficient.” And he added that he 
and his colleagues had approached all the Chief Secre- 
taries who had come and gone for many years in order 
to get an increase in the grant, but with no result, save 
fine words, Better be bald, says an Irish proverb, than 
have no head at all; but one wonders whether, on the 
whole, we would not be better off without a school 
conducted on such a miserable endowment, a school 
which turns out students not one of whom ever attempts 
to produce anything beyond a commonplace portrait or 
a conventional landscape. Every year in the Royal 
Scottish Academy one sees canvases depicting scenes 
from Scottish history. I have never seen an Irish 
historical picture at our annual exhibition. 

There is another most discouraging aspect of the 
question. The Irish people are, for the most part, very 
proud of their national institutions. The Academy is 
a national institution of whose existence the great 
majority of people are in blissful ignorance. This, in a 
sense, is the fault of the artists themselves, who have 
clung to the skirts of Society for their encouragement 
long after Society has turned its back on them. The 
Catholic Church spends a great deal of money annually 
in Church decoration in the form of pictures and 
statuary, yet the greater portion of it goes to the Conti- 
nent, and for inferior work, too—Stations of the 
Cross,” for instance, done by German or Italian 
students which will sometimes cost hundreds of pounds. 
Yet, if a new church is being built, none but a native 
architect is employed—a curious contrast. This indiffer- 
ence of the provinces to Irish art and Irish artists has 
had some curious results. One would naturally think 
that in a city of the dimensions and wealth of Belfast, 
there would, by this time, be some glimmering of an 
art awakening similar to that in Glasgow, and, if need 
be, quite independent of the capital. No, bad as 
Dublin is, Belfast is infinitely worse. In my talk to Sir 
Thomas Farrell I had remarked that I thought the 
Ulster capital, so far as art was concerned, was rather 
in the outer darkness. Yes, he said, its picture exhibi- 
tions were extremely elementary. ‘Taking, for instance, 
the matter of price, a catalogue of one of them, which he 
had been recently glancing at, showed that the great 
majority of the works might be had for £5 each! He 
told me, too, of a curious personal experience. A bas- 
relief was wanted for the new Belfast Public Library. 
“ The work,” said Sir Thomas, “was described to me, 
and I was asked to say for how much I would execute 
it. I wrote back that I would execute it for £600. The 
matter was brought before the authorities concerned. 
£600!” Sir Thomas laughed heartily. ‘“ Why,” he 
said, ‘‘ they seemed to me to be under the impression 
that they ought to be able to get it done for six.” 
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DOGS AND THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


By Ov1ba, 


y EGULATIONS for “ the importation of dogs from 
hk abroad” would imply to your mind, or my mind, or 
any mind, assisted only by the plain light of reason, to 
mean the bringing of foreign dogs from other countries for 
purposes of show or sale into the British Isles. But to 
the inscrutable mind of the Agricultural Department it 
appears that it does not mean this only, but means that 
a dog who is our companion or friend must not go with 
us, and return with us, in any excursion between the 
Continent and the “ inviolate island of the sage and 
free,” as the Department considers that, even in a day 
passed at Calais or Ostend, the home-bred and home. 
abiding British dog may become in some mysterious 
way a danger to the British race; even as various 
Nonconforming sects in Great Britain consider that 
members of their chapels are, by merely crossing the 
threshold of an established Church, in some way injured 
and polluted. In like manner the Board of Agriculture 
holds that a dog habitually resident on any part of the 
Continent (or oddly enough of Ireland) is not fit company 
for Anglican dogs until he or she shall have been 
purified by sixty days of isolation. The inclusion of 
Ireland, a Catholic country, in this general Continental 
ban, makes one inclined to suspect that there is some- 
thing of the old Puritan leaven at work in the hidden 
and marvellous motives of the agricultural sages ; and 
that they thus maltreat canine travellers from the same 
sentiment as that which guided the Inquisition in dealing 
with heretics. 

The dog arriving from “abroad” (or from Ireland) is 
a felon in the eyes of the Board of Agriculture, though 
he may be innocence itself, though he may be a sucking 
puppy shut up in a basket, or a toothless and aged pet 
carried in a lady’s muff, or a great four-footed hero who 
has just dived after drowning humans in a river-tlood, 
or rescued children from a house in flames. No matter 
what else he be, he is a travelling dog arriving at a sea- 
port, and therefore accursed in the eyes of Mr. Walter 
Long and of his obedient constabulary : a constabulary 
which seems to have passed into the control of Mr. 
Long principally, and to be much more his instrument 
than it is that of the Home Office. 

These regulations, by a mischievous /acuna in Parlia 
mentary language, have been allowed to attain the force 
and rigour of a law. I have reason to believe that the 
person or persons primarily responsible for their intro- 
duction are two officials attached to the Board of Agri- 
culture, in not very conspicuous positions, as “ advisers,” 
but who have influence enough to get the sanction 
of their masters to create and maintain this execrable 
tyranny. It is well known that Mr. Walter Long’s 
caniphobia is rabid, as is that of his lieutenant, Major 
Tennant, and therefore he is but too well pleased to 
approve the measures of his underlings. In every 
country there are, we know, monomaniacs who lose 
their heads over one fixed idea; but that a whole nation 
should submit to the dictum of such monomaniacs is more 
surprising. In Great Britain, until the last few years, 
any interference with the liberty of the citizen and any 
violation of domicile (whether in a fixed or temporary 
residence) was, I repeat, considered insupportable : the 
old and popular saying, “ Every Englishman’s home is 
his castle,” is founded on this national conception of 
civic and personal liberty. The regulations of the 
Board of Agriculture cut at the roots of all such freedom 
and privacy. It is most amazing to see that for a con- 
siderable period such outrages on personal rights as the 
following excerpts record should have been tolerated 
jn the United Kingdom. 





CAsE I. 

A lady has taken her small pet dog abroad for four years, 
each year, on returning, placing her dog in quarantine for 
ninety days, and having it examined, at much expense, by a 
veterinary surgeon, She recently applied to the Board of Agri- 
culture for a permit to bring her dog home, but was refused a 
licence unless she signed a declaration that she would “ under- 
take” never again to take her dog out of this country. This, 
she complains, is a very great hardship, the dog being her only 
companion. 

Case II. 

A lady and gentleman tooka small puppy to Switzerland and 
brought it back with a permit from the Board of Agriculture to 
whom they gave the address of their place of residence. 
Owing to the lady’s serious illness they were unable to remain 
in their lodgings, so moved to others, giving the new address 
to the Board. The gentleman has been prosecuted and tined 
for removing his dog, has been forbidden to take the dog out at 
all—this being contrary to the requirements of the licence—and 
has been annoyed by frequent domiciliary visits from the police, 
who have forced themselves into the lady's bedroom at night lo se 
if the dog was muzzled. 

Case IIT. 

A gentleman took a small dog to Ireland, obtained a permit 
for its return, and gave his address. He fulfilled all the pre- 
scribed regulations. Being unavoidably compelled to change 
his residence, he applied to the Board of Agriculture to remove 
his dog with him; this permission was refused. He then 
pointed out that it was impossible to leave the dog in an empty 
house, and represented that the new residence was morc 
suitable than the old one for the isolation of the dog, it having 
a walled garden ; but he was told that he must not take the dog 
with him, and must either send it back to Ireland or to a veteri- 
nary surgeon. Not having heard this from the Board before 
going to his new house, the gentleman had already taken his 
dog there with him, muzzled and led by a leash. He was, 
therefore, prosecuted and fined. He sent the dog to a veteri- 
nary establishment, where it is forbidden to be taken out for 
exercise, even if muzzled and led, and where it is pining and 
fretting to the injury of its health, while its owner has to pay a 
heavy bill to the veterinary surgeon for its keep for a long 
period. During this dog’s isolation at its owner's house it 
was “kept under observation” by a constable of police, who 
owned that he knew nothing of dogs or of their diseases. This 
is a matter of course. 

Case IV. 

A lady took her dog to Norway—where rabies is said to be 
unknown—for three months. Being hastily summoned home, 
she had notime to get a permit for her dog, but obtained a 
certificate as to its health from a high-class veterinary surgeon. 
She was therefore prosecuted, and received orders that her dog 
must wear a wire muzzle for six mouths, day and night, indoors 
and out of doors, and must not walk on a“ public highway.” 
\s she lives in a flat she has no place except the “ public 
highway ” in which to give her dog necessary exercise. 

CASE V. 

\ family went abroad, taking an Irish terrier with them 
Previous to returning, they applied to the Board of Agriculture 
for leave to land their dog in England, and gave their address 
at a house in Folkestone. After three months’ correspondence 
with the Board they were told that the Folkestone house was 
“not suitable,” in the opinion of the Board, who would “ cause 
inquiries to be made.” This family is still retained at Flushing, 
unable to return to England. 

Case VI. 

\ lady goes every year to Rome, taking her pet dog. This 
year, on applying to the Board of Agriculture for the usual 
permit for the dog's return, she was told that “no application 
would be considered " unless she declared her intention never 
again to take her dog out of England. 

* Case VII. 

A gentleman brought a dog from abroad, with a permit from 
the Board of Agriculture, to his house at Norwood. The drains 
of his house being out of order, he had to leave it for a short 
time. He obtained permission from the Board to move his 
dog, provided the dog was kept in the house for ninety days. 
Returning to his former residence, he applied for leave to take 
his dog back there. Receiving noreply, he took the dog home 
with him. For this he was prosecuted and fined; and the 
Board issued an order that his dog was to be kept in the house 
for six months, and never taken out for excrcise,and muzzled day 
and night for those six months. This, he complains, is an order 
“ impossible for any man to observe.” 


These cases, with names, dates, &c., may all be 
verified at the offices of the National Canine Defence 
Association, 151, Strand, London. 

They must seem almost incredible to those person- 
ally unacquainted with the facts. Observe that the 
police are allowed to enter private houses or chambers, 
at all hours, for the purpose of informing themselves 
whether the dog in the house, or in the chamber, is 
muzzled : i.e., that the police are allowed to violate that 
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privacy, and that right of inviolable domicile, which have 
been the most precious and the most ardently defended 
birthright of Britons for so many centuries. 


(To be continued.) 





“THE UNITED FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND.” 


HIS week has seen consummated a union that 
ought to rejoice all who believe in the unity of 
the Church and who desire the peace of the Churches. 
Scotland here leads the way and we hope England will 
soon learn to follow. The Presbyterians are thought to 
have cultivated highly the faculty of differing and to 
have carried to perfection the art of dividing. They 
did, indeed, once upon a time do something to justify 
this opinion, but that time is long past, and the tide is 
now towing full and strong towards unity. Experience 
had to teach them that difference may be a good rather 
than an evil; that it becomes evil only when turned 
into an apology for division or for identifying the mind 
of one man or Church with the truth of God, and the 
mind of another man or Church with the error of 
the devil. The Presbyterians shared too completely in 
the common frailty of ecclesiastical nature to escape 
from this its most fatal fallacy. But it was charac- 
teristic of them to act upon their belief in a 
more resolute way than others, and it is no less 
characteristic that they now show themselves wise 
enough to adapt their conduct to a more reasonable 
belief. The significance both of the act and of the 
belief it incorporates is one we should like to unfold 
to that Southern intelligence which has seldom been 
ashamed of its ignorance of Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The passion for uniformity is not native to Presby- 
tery, though it has been a dominant note of its Scottish 
type. The English variety neither loved nor desired it, 
and only at one dismal moment, when fascinated and 
made fey by the dour Scottish mind, tried to enforce it. 
The Westminster Confession, though drawn up in 
England, was thought out and realised in Scotland. 
What Athanasius was to Nicza, that the Scottish dele- 
gates were to the Westminster Assembly ; and so their 
Confession had an entirely different meaning to the 
Southern from what it had to the Northern Presby- 
terians. The Southerner viewed it as declaratory, the 
Northerner turned it into a statutory and legal 
document. Antony Tuckney, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, tells us that he gave his vote that 
the Confession “should not bee eyther sworn or sub- 
scribed to,” for, as he quaintly says, “wee had been 
burned in the hand in that kind before ;” that is, he 
meant it to be an expression of the mind of the Church 
as it then was, but not a law to be enforced on the 
clergy and the governing laity as the faith of the Church 
in all coming times. And so English Presbytery was 
broader, more elastic and more varied than Scottish ; 
but while the Scots freely made the Confession their 
law in theology and the Church, various things for 
which they were not responsible tended to make their 
obedience to it more rigorous and their use of it asa 
means of discipline more severe. The Scot is a person 
capable of conversion, though it may need a teacher of 
signal logical capacity to convert him ; but he is quite 
incapable of being converted by any form of physical, 
political, or ecclesiastical force. The attempt which 
the Stuarts made to dragoon him out of Presbytery into 
Episcopacy made hima much more fanatical Presby- 
terian. The long Wars of the Covenant did for Presby- 
7 what the long Edwardian Wars did for national 
independency—so rooted in the national character the 
ideas and institutions they were intended to uproot 
that it would have been more easy to have exterminated 


the people than to have killed the plant. Patriotism in 
a day given over to talk easily descends into vulgar 
rant ; patriotism that has to live in the face of an over- 
whelming alien force easily becomes fanatical. Its 
very nobility compels it to appear as an enthusiasm 
which will bear any sacrifice rather than suffer defeat. 
And so out of the Stuart dragonnades came the passion 
of the Scottish people for their own Church polity, and 
the relentless rigour of the logic which made its 
minutest details as vital as its more commanding prin- 
ciples. Patriotism accomplishes its work not by law or 
by discipline, but by personal endurance : and so the 
people who had suffered most were most inclined to 
magnify the faith and the polity for which they had 
suffered. The Revolution of 1688 brought them but 
partial contentment ; still they had their own Church 
organised in their own way, though not so organised as 
it would have been had there been no secular State and 
no sister kingdom. In 1712 the influence of England 
made itself disagreeably manifest in the Law of 
Patronage. That law was absolutely opposed to the 
genius of Presbytery ; it was resisted strenuously by the 
sons of the Scottish Church who had suffered most in 
her cause and had done most to effect the change which 
had given to both countries command over their own 
destinies. But the Court and the Parliament were 
too strong for the Church, and patronage became 
law. The individual congregation had to accept 
as minister the man the patron presented. But 
the dour race that had fought for the Covenant was not 
to be cajoled by an astute or legal patron. Hence 
came disputed settlements, resistance to the patron’s 
will, refusal to accept his nominee, with the correspond- 
ing action of the authority that must enforce the law. 
It was no uncommon thing to have a whole congrega- 
tion resist an incumbent and to have the incumbent 
settled at the point of the bayonet. Matters were 
carried out with a high hand on the one side, and met 
by sullen resistance on the other. Protests were made 
by the more independent of the clergy; but the 
Assembly of the Churci: felt bound to stand by the law. 
The grounds of protest were stated in a notable sermon 
preached by Ebenezer Erskine before the synod of 
Stirling. It insisted that a twofold call—that of God 
and of His Church—was necessary to make a man a 
minister. The call of the Church was said to lie in 
“ the free choice and election of the Christian people ;” 
fer it was not to patrons, heritors, or any other set of 
men, but to the Church that apostles, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers were given. That sermon was 
preached in 1732, in 1733 the Assembly condemned 
the recalcitrancy of the preacher ; he would not submit, 
the Assembly could not recede, and as a result the 
Secession Church was formed, only four ministers 
joining in that decisive step. 

The beginning was small, the times were dark, party 
spirit ran high, but there is no nobler chapter in the 
whole history of religion than the one which tells the 
story of the struggles, the difficulties, the differences 
and the triumphs of these Seceder fathers, who had in 
the highest court of their Church made their protest on 
behalf of the lowly and the obscure, who were still, as 
they said, citizens of “the freest society in the world.” 
Heavy external troubles awaited them: for the State 
had just tightened its grip on the Church and was not 
inclined to relax it. Moderatism which praised virtue 
and forgot grace, was beginning its baleful reign in 
religion, and the deadweight of the eighteenth century 
with its aversion to enthusiasm, its glorified worldliness 
and its belief in sceptic Hume, lay upon all. And the 
internal troubles were still heavier ; for once the con- 
science has dared much it is apt to dare still more, and 
to grow into rather an exacting master than a judicious 
authority. Just fourteen years after the Secession the 
first serious trouble began. In certain cities and towns 
the burgesses were required to take oath that they 
“professed and allowed within their hearts the jtrue 
religion presently professed within the realm and autho- 
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rised by the laws thereof.” Here was a fine question 
not simply of private casuistry, but of public conscience 
and conduct: Could men who had _ forsaken the 
Established Church take this oath? If they did, 
did they not pledge themselves to support the very 
order which they had anathematised and been 
inathematised by? If they did not, were they not 
pronouncing the ideal of the Scottish Church to be false 
and turning the incident of a period into a permanency ? 
[he men were too serious and convinced to treat the 
question as merely academical; some took the affirmative, 
others took the negative ; and there happened what was 
known as the “ Breach "—zi.c., the infant community was 
rent asunder into bodies popularly known as_ the 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers. Once men get into the 
way of making matters of opinion causes of division, 
differences are easily discovered and divisions as 
easily multiplied. Just because the points were fine 
feeling was intense. The root was the more bitter 
that the soil in which it grew was thin. The history 
of these feuds is often grotesque, though to those who 
can read it through the lives of the persons who con- 
tended it is lightened by a romance of devotion, of 
fidelity to conscience and principle as beautiful as it 
's rare. 

Seventy years later, when difference had exhausted 
the possibilities of separation, the movement towards 
union began. Men saw that what they had taken as 
vital questions were but incidental ; that they could 
differ and yet be one. But in the process of differing 
many things had been established : the competence of 
the people to govern, the rights of the Church, the need 
of more carefully defining its relations to the State. 
And so the union of the divided bodies was marked by 
the rise of a once great controversy. The right of the 
State to establish the Church was challenged : the duty 
of the Church to live free and in obedience to its Head 
was affirmed. The civil magistrate as a magistrate was 
denied all right to endow, control, or govern the Church, 
either to patronize and reward or to punish and persecute 
on its behalf. The Voluntary controversy was a most 
educative movement for Scotland : it synchronised with 
the agitation which carried the Reform Bill. Its advo- 
cates were distinguished divines, in certain cases eloquent, 
in others scholarly. It challenged not simply the policy 
but the principle of Establishment, and definitely raised 
the whole question as to how the spiritual and the civil 
authority ought to be conceived and to stand related to 
each other. This issue directly grew out of the expe- 
rience of the Seceders as they taced the legislation and 
the administration both of Church and State. But it 
was characteristic of the men to deal with it not as an 
occasional question, but as a matter of principle implicit 
in the very ideas of Church and of State, and illustrated 
by their respective histories. 

But controversy had not hindered growth ; spiritual 
expansion and intellectual activity are ever coincident, 
and so the two communions that at the second great 
Union in 1847—the first had happened a quarter of a 
century earlier—formed themselves into the United 
Presbyterian Church, showed how the four original 
seceders had grown into 497 congregations, with a 
membership of over 140,000. The movement towards 
union had expressed a more evangelical spirit ; the 
same spirit had become active in the Establishment. 
The long conflict of Evangelicals and Moderates had 
resulted in the triumph of the former. The Evangelicals 
had been peculiarly vehement in the Voluntary con- 
troversy on the side of the Establishment. They 
believed in it as strenuously as the others did not ; 
but they believed still more in the sovereignty of 
Christ in His Church, which was only a mode of 
affirming the rights of His people. And so the 
Evangelical spirit raised the old question as to the 
rights of the congregation over against civil patronage. 
If the congregation could elect its own minister, then by 
the law of affinity where it was Evangelical he would be 
the same : if it could not, then an Episcopal or a secular 


patron might intrude on a congregation a man to his mind 
but against its convictions. Hence the Evangelical party 
stood strongly for congregational rights, while the 
Moderate party stood as strongly for the rights of civil 
patronage. For many eventful years the controversy 
went on till the question passed from the Church courts 
into the courts of law, and with the tendency the lawyer 
ever manifests in an ecclesiastical cause, they decided 
against the Evangelicals. And they at once refused to 
continue in a Church which, in a matter vital to 
godliness, had ceased to have control over her own 
destinies. 

The result was what we may, with all sobriety, 
name the most heroic event in the Church life of the 
nineteenth century. Nearly five hundred ministers 
resigned their charges, status, incomes, homes, and went 
out as it were into the wilderness, trusting that He Who 
led them would guide them into a goodly land. As we 
look back their leaders seem to us men of large propor- 
tions : Thomas Chalmers, pastor, professor, theologian, 
economist, statesman, foremost and most massive 
Scotsman of his time ; William Cunningham, the Calvin 
of the movement, a scholar, a schoolman, a strenuous 
thinker, a maker of men; Dr. Robert Candlish, subtle, 
perfervid, a man of marvellous skill in debate and equal 
enthusiasm for the cause he served; Thomas Guthrie, 
preacher, philanthropist, loving the slums and seeking 
to rescue the lapsed ; these and such like were the men 
who marshalled, organized, and disciplined the army of 
Free Churchmen. 

The whole movement differed immensely in outer 
form from that of the early Seceders, but it was one in 
purpose, in idea, and in spirit. Since they could not, 
because the State prevented, see the Church mistress 
of herself, they obeyed what they believed to be the 
will of her Head, and went forth from her. But as 
became their numbers they went forth, not as a feeble 
remnant or as a fugitive and outlawed body, but as a 
Church, national in idea, almost national in scale. They 
designed that the parochial system should be duplicated ; 
in every parish schools were to be built, and the work 
to which Knox had urged the Church and State of his 
day was to be voluntarily undertaken in order that it 
might be the more efficiently done. Colleges were to be 
founded and organised as Universities. The notion of 
endowment was ennobled into a “sustentation fund ”’ 
which placed the freewill offerings of the collective 
people at the service of the collective Church. The 
ministers were to be paid equally from a central treasury 
to which all congregations were to send contributions. 
The dream was splendid; it has been, with modifica- 
tions that have made it all the more perfect, realized. 
The schools have, indeed, been handed over to the 
national system, the idea of duplicating the national 
Universities has been abandoned ; but this has only 
enabled the Free Church to render to Scotland a service 
which every observer will speak of, the more detached 
he is as a thinker, in’ terms of higher praise. She 
has shown that a Free Church can create a learned 
clergy ; so much so that it is simply to recognise an 
obvious fact to say that, having regard to the average, 
the Free Church of Scotland has the best educated 
clergy in Christendom. This is a large statement, but 
it isa statement that no man acquainted with the facts 
will question. 

Along with this learning they have remained 
faithful to the Evangelical belief which created their 
Church, exhibiting in a high degree the union of learn- 
ing and of piety. Indeed, without in any respect what- 
ever depreciating the extraordinary revival which has 
come to the Scottish Establishment, or the service which 
her many distinguished sons have rendered to their 
Church and nation, I would say that a happier event for 
religion in this century has not occurred than the Act 
which, in 1843, created the Free Church of Scotland. 

And now these two great bodies—wholly in the one 
case and with ail but a dissentient fraction in the other— 
have come together, and the act that has united them 
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may be described as an act of high statesmanship. It 
is that, but it is also infinitely more—it is an impulse of 
grace. Churches that can become one ought not to 
remain two. It is economy of energy, of resources, of 
affections ; it is the concentration of the powers that 
work for good. What the issue may be no man can say. 
In the first quarter of the century the movement towards 
unity began ; in its final year the spirit of unity achieves 
its greatest victory. But there is a greater victory still 
to follow, and it cannot be far off. Before another 
generation has been added to the present may we see 
one great Presbyterian Church reigning over the hearts 
and helping to form the minds of the Scottish people ! 


A. M. FAaArIrRBAIRN, 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


LECTION day is so near at hand that most of us 
have opinions with regard to the chances of the 
candidates. I regret to say that my opinion is not in 
accordance with my wishes. I hope indeed that I shall 
prove a very poor prophet. Notwithstanding the 
criticism that has been levelled at McKinley by dis- 
affected Republicans on account of his indefensible 
policy towards the Filipinos, Iam of the opinion that 
he will be re-elected. I cannot but regard the results 
of your own elections asominous. They have shown that 
the English people, swollen with the pride of conquest, 
and intoxicated by the music of the drum, are indifferent 
to the rights and callous to the sufferings of weaker 
races. Empire and expansion, glory and prosperity do 
seem to be the conjuror’s magic words with the Anglo- 
Saxon race in this last year of the nineteenth century. 
Principles, constitutions, rights and justice are dead 
dictionary words; apparently nothing can give them 
life except a moral revolution. 

In this letter I will endeavour to give your readers 
the reasons why, in my opinion, the battle of November 
6th will end in defeat for Mr. Bryan. In the first place 
it must be noted that McKinley entered into this con- 
test with all the power of patronage on his side. The 
offices are his, and the office-holders are his henchmen. 
Among the office-holders I include more than the 200,000 
Federal office-holders. Many of these are nominally 
protected by the Civil Service Law, yet all of them 
know very well that a single word for Bryan at the 
present time would probably result in their undoing, if 
McKinley is re-elected. Most of the Federal office- 
holders, therefore, even those who were once Democrats, 
are working conspicuously for McKinley. But these 
are not all the office-holders. There are half-a-million 
men in this country whose incomes depend on the 
success of the Republican ticket. They are the officials, 
small and great, of states, counties, towns, and boroughs. 
Most of these are valiant workers for the Republican 
ticket. The campaign of 1896 split the Democratic 
party and greatly weakened the hold it then had upon 
local offices. Local office-holders may care little about 
McKinley, yet their own welfare hinges upon the success 
of their party, in national as well as in local campaigns. 
rpm therefore, has a large army of workers who 
are mightily interested and who are able to spend 
~ in his support. 

he second and most important force on the side 
of McKinley is money. The propertied classes are not 
alarmed as they were in 1896, and have not eagerly 
responded to Mr. Hanna’s appeals for contributions. 
Yet many rich men do feel that Bryan represents a 


dangerous element in society. Their scare over his 
free silver heresy is so recent that they are easily 
persuaded that his present talk against trusts and in 
tavour of the labouring classes means that if elected he 
would begin rash and ruinous attacks upon the rights 
of property. Conservative business men in the East 
have a vague fear of Bryan and of the policy to which 
he stands pledged, and many of them, I know, are going 
to vote for McKinley even though they heartily dis 
approve of his Philippine policy and of the man himself. 
In business circles in the East Mckinley is felt to be 
the safer man, and in a counting-house that is the 
strongest argument possible. Bryan is suffering for his 
folly of 1896. He cannot rally about him all the opposi- 
tion to McKinley. As between what is called “ the 
socialism of Bryan” and “ the imperialism of McKinley,” 
many old-fashioned citizens, despite their love for the 
Constitution and their indignation over the war in the 
Philippines, will choose the latter. I have been driven 
to this conclusion by the ease with which Mr. Hann. 
has been getting money during the last few weeks. He 
is no longer making complaints about apathy. Certified 
checks from the great business houses of New York and 
Chicago have convinced him that apathy is no longer 
the great danger to be feared. The Republicans have 
an abundance of money, and are spending it in all parts 
of the country without stint. I would not imply that 
they use it corruptly; such use, indeed, is not the most 
effective. Literature is being distributed by the car- 
load ; stump speakers are sent into every county of all 
the doubtful States; thousands of local canvassers and 
electioneering agents are employed, and most thorough 
preparations are being made to get indifferent voters out 
on election day. This is most important work, and 
cannot be done without money. Unfortunately, Bryan’s 
friends are not able to do much of it. The Republicans 
even have on their side the great railway corporations, 
so that their speakers travel on passes. So thorough 
has the work been done that no Republican who 
happens to be away from home on November 6th need 
spare himself a homeward journey on that day because 
of the expense. Every temporary resident of the City 
of Washington, every commercial drummer, every 
student of age in our Universities, will be given a pass 
home and back again if he will promise to vote the 
Republican ticket. 

The third force on the side of McKinley is the one 
which Mr. Hanna and other Republican speakers make 
most prominent upon the stump—prosperity. The 
country has had two prosperous years and McKinley is 
getting the benefit. People never will reason about the 
cause of good times. The Man in the Street, who 
wants stocks to rise and dividends to go on increas- 
ing, is solemnly of the opinion that we ought not to 
swap horses while crossing the stream. He likes good 
times and has heard some very big men say that 
McKinley is responsible for them. He does not know 
how McKinley did it, but thinks it wise not to take any 
chances with a new man. “ We have been prosperous 
under McKinley. Bryan might give us a panic.” So 
talks the Man of the Street in our eastern cities, Out 
on the Pacific slope the people seem to be really expan- 
sion drunk. They are under the delusion that the 
McKinley policy is booming their Oriental trade, and 
I have no hope of an electoral vote for Bryan from that 

uarter. The prosperity argument is such a thin one 
that it makes a man a pessimist about the intellectual 
progress of the human race, but there is no denying that 
it is effective. 

Finally as a force counting for Mckinley, we must 
take notice of the fear ot the silver dollar. The so-called 
“gold Democrats ” may not be numerous, yet many of 
them will vote for McKinley, and there are many 
disaffected Republicans who will vote for him solely 
because they fear that Bryan’s first act would be a 
reversal of our financial policy. The New York 
Evening Posl represents these conservatives, It has an 
idea that somehow Bryan would pay Government bonds 
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in silver, would redeem greenbacks in silver and would 
force all Government debtors to accept silver dollars. 
This fear is absurd and baseless, for Bryan would not 
find any silver dollars in the Treasury. He could not, 
if he tried to, pay the interest on the bonds in silver 
dollars. All the silver in the national Treasury is held 
in trust as security for silver certificates which are in 
circulation among the people. Bryan could not put 
silver into circulation without violation of the law so 
Hagrant that impeachment would be inevitable. Never- 
theless, our timid and_ half-informed financiers and 
business men, even though weary of McKinleyism, will 
vote the Republican ticket. 

On Bryan’s side the strongest force is the popular 
opposition to capitalistic combinations. In all of his 
speeches he has kept the trusts in the foreground, 
attacking the Republican party for its failure to 
legislate effectively against the evil and for the supine 
indifference of its leaders during the last two years, 
when trusts have been organized in greater numbers 
than ever before. Among the small entrepreneurs 
of the country and among the labouring classes, 
the opinion prevails that the trust is a real evil and 
that the Republican party cannot be depended on to 
cope with it. At the same time many intelligent busi- 
ness men are inclined to believe that the trust represents 
an inevitable tendency in modern industry, which can 
perhaps be regulated by legislation, but not checked. 
Hence Bryan’s exploitation of this issue with the 
masses, his apparent assumption that the rich are seeking 
to handcuff the poor, his cheerful assurance of prompt 
relief if the people will accept him as a saviour, have 
smacked of quackery and demagogism, and greatly dis- 
turbed that portion of our “ better element” which is 
condemning McKinley. Bryan’s trust panacea seems to 
many quite as raw, though not so dangerous, as the 
remedy which he proposed in 1896 for the evils of falling 
prices. Thus his trust argument, though the most 
effective weapon in his arsenal, often develops a 
boomerang twist with results not pleasant for the friends 
of Bryan to contemplate. 

Bryan’s campaign is one of opposition. It is based 
on anti-Imperialism, anti-trusts, anti-militarism and anti- 
favouritism. Underneath these negations there is, of 
course, the promise of positive and beneficent policies, 
protecting the rights and liberties of the people and 
promoting their material welfare ; but this promise is as 
vague and indefinite as a lunar rainbow and is not 
drawing men over to Bryan. His support comes from 
men who are more anxious to beat McKinley than to 
elect Bryan ; from old-line Democrats who want the 
offices ; from Republicans who think that the adminis- 
tration deserves a rebuff ; trom labouring men who are 
dissatisfied with present conditions and prospects. 
Bryan’s personality is winning and he makes herculean 
efforts to let all the people of doubtful States feel its 
charm. Democratic managers claim that his rapid tour 
of the country, with a speech every ten minutes from 
the rear platform of his special car, is evoking tremen- 
dous enthusiasm and bringing over legions of recruits. 
It is to be feared that the enthusiasm is temporary 
and that the faith of the converts so won will 
not resist the steady pressure of the man-to-man and 
house-to-house canvas which the Republicans are 
carrying on. If both sides were relying on speeches, 
then Bryan would win. But the Republicans:are doing 
more than talk. The agents of their machine in every 
close State—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and New York, 
for instance—are taking a personal interest in every 
doubtful voter. Has he a son out of work? They find 
a job for him. Is he concerned about the Philippines ? 
They convince him that Bryan’s financial lunacies would 
ruin the United States. Is he afraid of trusts? They 
remind him of the panic and hard times under Cleveland. 
Furthermore, the great corporations are with the 
Republicans. They are satisfied with the Sherman anti- 
trust law. They have adjusted their aftairs to the 
Dingley tariff. They want no meddling with the money 





question. Hence they are willing to help McKinley in 
any way not too costly. So railroad passes are 
distributed freely on request from Republican com- 
mittees, and at a suggestion from the same quarter 
corporations enter ostentatiously into contracts which 
are advertised as conditional upon McKinley’s re-elec- 
tion. These are specimens of the devices employed 
by the Republicans to smother discontent in their 
own rank and file and counteract the influence ot 
Mr. Bryan’s oratory, and I am reluctantly of the opinion 
that they are effective. As I write news comes that the 
anthracite coal strike in Pennsylvania is settled, the 
operators having yielded to the demands of their 
employés. Let no man hail this settlement as a victory 
of organised labour, It is a victory for Mr. Hanna, the 
Republican boss. As I suggested in my last letter, he 
lost no time in holding a private conference with the 
three or four men who control the coal business of 
Pennsylvania, and he in some way convinced them that 
this was not a good year for fighting. If the men strike 
again next year, you may depend upon it that Mr. 
Hanna will be too busy to interfere. 

Since, after all, Bryan may be elected, I wish, even 
though a discredited prophet, to make certain predic- 
tions conditioned on that event. In the first place, 
there will be no free coinage of silver. Bryan might 
recommend it in his Messages, but fully half the demo- 
crats in Congress would vote against him. The Dingley 
tariff would be revised, raw materials and _ certain 
articles controlled by monopolies being placed on the 
free list. Over the Filipinos there would be a hot fight, 
for there would be division in the ranks of both parties, 
but the outcome would most certainly be Philippine 
independence under the protection of the United States. 
Indeed, the Filipinos are certain to get that in the end, 
even if McKinley is re-elected, tor the American 
conscience, though given to napping, is a very lively 
organ when awake. 


FRANKLIN. 


October. 





II. 
THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE contest now going on in Canada can have 
little interest or importance for any but Canadians. 
It is a struggle for power and place between two 
factions, “‘ Machines ” as they are aptly called, not differ- 
ing in principle from each other, carried on with violent 
personalities and with mutual charges of fraud and 
corruption which are famentably well founded on both 
sides. Both parties are Tory and Protectionist, though 
the party of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Government 
persists in misapplying to itself the name Liberal and in 
seeking to deodorise Protectionism by giving it fancy 
names. Genuine Liberalism is in abeyance, so far as 
the Parliamentary parties are concerned. Independent 
Liberalism still exists, and is gaining influence, though it 
is unorganised and is unable to put candidates of its own 
in the held. 

The Laurier party came into power on a platform 
of tariff for revenue only and retrenchment, for both of 
which, and especially for tariff for revenue only, its 
leaders positively declared, denouncing Protection in 
the strongest terms. But scarcely were the leaders 
seated in office when they gave their election promises 
to the winds. Instead of Free Trade they declared. for 
“ stability of tariff,” and they are now evidently in tacit 
alliance with the protected manufacturers, to whom, 
indeed, they are suspected of having given some private 
assurance before the last Election. To their promise ot 
retrenchment they have been equally false. The 
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expenditure, instead of being diminished, has been 
greatly increased. The bonusing of railway companies 
and subsidising of local works for a political purpose has 
gone on as before. So has the abuse of patronage for 
the purpose of influencing members of Parliament. 
Election promises, in short, have been flagrantly broken, 
and the result has been a good deal of resentment even 
on the part of members of the Government party, 
especially among the farmers of Ontario and _ the 
North-West. 

One of these offended Liberals, Mr. Cook, has put 
forth a formal arraignment of his leaders for their breach 
of faith to the people. He is told that his motive is 
disappointment at being refused a Senatorship. He 
retorts that the Senatorship was not refused, but the 
price demanded for it—10,000 dollars—was greater 
than he could afford. There is, of course, an official 
denial. But Mr. Cook adheres to his statement, and 
nobody doubts that these appointments are one of the 
sources of Election funds, others being contributions 
from contractors and from manufacturers paying for 
the maintenance of Protection. Nominations to Senator- 
ships are made of which there is no other assignable 
account. The consequence is the degradation of the 
Senate, reform of which Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
party promised in opposition, but have dropped since 
the patronage has come into their own hands. 

Not very long ago Sir Wilfrid Laurier was pointing 
to Independence as the ultimate goal of Canadian hopes 
aud aspirations. Now he has turned round and 
declared himself an Imperialist ; though what form his 
Imperialism is to take, whether that of Imperial Federa- 
tion, Imperial Zollverein, or Colonial Representation in 
the Imperial Parliament, he does not say, and probably 
does not know. He is drifting, very gracefully, with 
the tide. 

Venality prevails, and the Government having, 
besides a large Election fund, the patronage in its hands, 
the chances are in its favour. But if it falls, no genuine 
Liberal need weep. It is Toryism occupying the 
ground on which genuine Liberalism ought to stand. 


A RESIDENT IN CANADA, 





ART, 


WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE.—BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


HERE are many pretty little pictures at the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. Some 

are grouped in small one-man exhibitions, and others 
are mixed up with more in that indescribable confusion 
which is characteristic of an art show with the one 
purpose that we don’t mention in the higher artistic 
circles. Some, again, have clean white borders ; others 
are geometrically arranged in one enclosure on the 
mullum in parvo principle ; others are content with the 
simple gilt of the frame. Yet, despite borders and 
frames, there is hardly the display of artistic talent that 
one might expect from an unleavened and extra-special 
members’ exhibition. One or two of the most pro- 
minent members have, indeed, abstained from contri- 
buting. But amongst the rest there are plenty of men 
from whom one has learned to expect work of more 
than average quality, and the complaint is that their 
“studies and sketches”—the sub-title of and justitica- 
tion for the present exhibition—are not what they would 
like a confiding public to believe. As a matter of fact, 
the great majority are not studies and sketches at all, 
unless the pretty white borders referred to can be 
accepted as proof of their sketchy character, and the 
suggestion of insincerity of purpose created by this 
discovery becomes stronger on further analysis. It is, 


perhaps, unfortunate for the exhibition as a whole that 
this insincerity is not quite universal. Here and there 
one finds an artist who has interpreted the spirit of its 
sub-title literally and faithfully. For instance, I do not 
think I ever saw more pleasing sketches than the white- 
capped fisher-girl of Mr. Lee Hankey, entitled, ““ When 
the boats are out,” and Mr. Yeend King’s “ St. Nicholas, 
Sturry.””. Such work, however, only serves to heighten 
the contrast afforded by the mass of stuff that is less 
absolutely worthless than frankly unconscientious in the 
pandering to vulgarity that it displays. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that in three very 
large galleries filled with very small pictures the above- 
mentioned two are alone worth looking at, even if they 
are the best things the galleries contain, because there 
are a few others which, if a little less brilliant in execu- 
tion, are equally honest in purpose. Amongst these 
may be mentioned the Dutch subjects of Mr. J. 
Finnemore. “A Sunny Day on a Dutch Canal” might 
be taken from almost anywhere in North Holland, and 
in observing a certain decorative formality of treatment 
Mr. Finnemore in no wise loses his grasp of essential 
truths. Life and vigour characterise his rendering of the 
cahal backed by its line of prim trees, of barges with 
their high lights of pure colour ranging from scarlet to 
light green retlected dully in the turgid water. His 
other sketches, too, dealing with subjects from the same 
part of the world, are, nevertheless, safe from the 
reproach of monotony. Mr. Weedon’s work also 
stands the test of grouping rather better than 
most. In his landscape there is always a cer- 
tain delicate truth, and the same quality may be 
conceded to the careful seascape sketches which are 
bere a pleasing variation from his ordinary style. 
The sentiment of his “Summer Skies” reminds one 
a little of Philp, and this simple composition of 
vapourous sky and pearly rippling sea show that he 
has studied to some advantage the decorative quali- 
ties and atmospheric possibilities of cloud-form. Mr. 
Stuart Richardson, whose work in the summer exhibi- 
tion was so eminently satisfactory, seems to be a little 
depressed by the burden of a second display in one 
year. His sea pieces of the Zuiderzee, with their wealth 
of irridescent colour and free handling, are as charm- 
ing as ever ; but his isolated figure studies are too far 
obviously posed. Mr. Bernard Partridge so clearly 
belongs to the domain of black and white and poster 
work that one cannot even pretend to treat his more 
graphic style with seriousness. Then Mr. Wimperis, 
whose distinctive lechnique has for long been a feature 
of the annual shows, is cramped and _ unsatisfying 
in his grouped work, though he pulls himself 
together in the larger sketch, “ The Windswept 
Hill.” And one must not forget Mr. Lee Hankey’s 
grouped work. Acquaintance with this artist’s 
methods reveals the tact that he possesses a rare 
faculty for blending colour and line in his pleinairist 
studies and an intense feeling for the subtlety of half- 
tones. What, perhaps, is more important than mere 
abstract questions of technique, he has grasped the 
poetry that underlies the lives of the humble fisher folk 
from whom he draws his inspiration ; there exists a rare 
and fresh sympathy in each of his many versions of this 
phase of life. But of the rest, who include the men who 
will never improve, as well as those really clever painters 
who have taken the present opportunity to be less clever 
than usual, there is little or nothing to be said. Mr. 
Frank Walton’s miniature conventional seascapes are 
things to weep over, and Mr. Edwin Hayes is far too 
infinitesimal. There are others who have succumbed to 
the great temptation—but that is enough. On the whole, 
if this exhibition proves anything, it is the discourag- 
ing growth of the penny-plain-and-twopence-coloured 
element, the danger of subsidiary shows on these lines 
and the vulnerability of the grouping system. I am not 
sure now, when the water-colour exhibits have been 
duly considered, that Mr. Phil May’s pencil sketches 
are not as pleasing as anything the galleries contain. 
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The present exhibition of the British Artists in 
Suffolk Street is unlikely to please those who expect 
to tind in these galleries the concentrated essence 
of all the most gorgeous and ambitious work in the 
London Academy and the Paris Salon. Neither, I fear, 
will it even find favour with the many whom in past 
years it has taught to love the cult of the pretty-pretty, 
to the misunderstanding of everything else. However, 
to balance the decrease of ostentation and the dealer 
element, there are a seriousness and dignity about the 
exhibited work, which seem to indicate a better and 
purer artistic purpose than that with which the Society 
has recently been credited, and I have little hesita- 
tion in saying that the collection is the happiest 
that has been seen in a “ Members’” exhibition 
since the Society barred its autumn show to out- 
siders. On principle, a close exhibition in a spacious 
gallery is generally to be deplored. Anxiety to 
hill space is more evident than capability to do it artis- 
tically. Then, members of large and conglomerate 
societies are apt to be unscrupulous, and the spirit of 
emulation that one might expect often finds expression 
in their exhibiting their best work—elsewhere. In days 
gone by both these objections might have been rafsed 
with justice against the close shows in Suffolk-street. 
The charge of inconstancy to itself might be preferred 
against the society to-day, though with less justice than 
formerly, because there is a far more obvious desire to 
pull together. No violent change in the general cha- 
racter of the exhibition is suggested hereby. The 
pretty-pretty element is not wholly eliminated; the 
shoddy portrait still occupies valuable space. But there 
is a great deal less shoddiness on the whole, and the fact 
makes one grateful for the present and hopeful of the 
future. 

Several members have contributed work that is 
technically sound ; one or two come within measurable 
distance of artistic greatness. It is no undue compli- 
ment to Messrs. Sheard and Spenlove-Spenlove to say 
that their pictures here have many of the attributes of 
greatness, and it is certainly no condemnation to suggest 
that they just fall short of perfection. The vitality of 
Mr. Sheard’s four smocked figures in “ Birds of a 
Feather” is remarkable proof of the artist’s power of 
graphic expression. The ruddy faces of these sons of 
toil speak of the solid enjoyment of pipes and gossip 
anda summer sun. Light and shade in face and form 
are handled with consummate dexterity. The poses 
are so natural that it would seem as if the frame would 
hardly prevent the figures from stepping down to the 
tloor of the gallery. And behind these living, breath- 
ing, talking human beings, the vivid realism of which 
imparts a sentiment that is full to richness, there is a 
background of—what? An orchard in blossom would 
seem a proper enough setting. But this particular 
orchard is as tlat as the wall which it helps to cover—a 
mere decorative convention, the deadness of which, gay 
as the colour may be, gives the lie to the actuality 
of the rest. Mr. Sheard has mixed his motives. Such 
realistic figures, if they admitted any decorative setting, 
could never tolerate an incongruity of this kind. In 
Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s large seashorescape the failing 
is of a totally different nature. “ Murk of the Morn, 
after a Storm,” tells its own tale of the Scheveningen 
hsher-folk. The line of surf under a wavering, uncer- 
tain light, is freely and beautifully handled, and the 
wealth of colour in the huddled crowd of figures breaks 
no written or unwritten laws of tone. But, beyond the 
surf and the figures there is a curious want of depth and 
distance, which the murkiest conditions in the world 
would hardly justify, and the failing is just sufficient to 
emphasize the fact that the scene is only a picture. 
The technique in parts of both these works is so 
admirable that one regrets the absence of entire satisfac- 
tion. 

For sheer technical cleverness the palm should, 
perhaps, be awarded to Mr. Sherwood Hunter, whose 
subject-picture, “ Reciting the Psalms of David: Jeru- 


salem,” while it shows no particular beauty of conception, 
is a really striking piece of quality, the attraction of 
which is enhanced by the softness of its greenish tone, 
and there are other canvasses which show a vast and, 
let us hope, an increasing vitality amongst the older 
members and infinite possibilities amongst the younger 
ones. In the watercolour room, too, the work of Messrs. 
Lenfestey, Collister and Tatton White place this part 
of the exhibition in a new and important light. Mr. 
Lenfestey, in particular, shows an unsuspected under- 
standing of seascape in his “ Wind and Wave,” a fine 
drawing of a rough sea, characterised by the treedom 
and directness of brushwork, which were so noticeable 
in his oil-sketches at the recent exhibition of the London 
Sketch Club. Mr. Collister is another who works with 
pure, clean washes. His work hardly attains to more 
than the dignity of a sketch ; nevertheless, his various 
studies from the Isle of Man have individuality and 
charm. Mr. Tatton White’s seascapes, though slightly 
more laboured, are thoroughly sympathetic. 


F. J. M. 





THE ASHANTI RISING, 
BY SIR WILLIAM NEVILL M. GEARY, BART. 


“INCE the article of July 14th on the siege of 
Kumasi, the small garrison left in the fort under 
the command of Captain Bishop and Inspector Ralph, 
after suffering great privations, has been relieved by 
Colonel Willcocks. Sir F. M. and Lady Hodgson 
have successfully effected their escape from the 
beleaguered town, reached the coast, and returned to 
England in health and safety. 

Let us put all this to the credit side and con- 
gratulate those who have suffered and survived. Still, 
admitting this, there seems little justification for the 
bland optimism of the complimentary banquet given by 
the London Chamber of Commerce to Sir Francis 
Hodgson. ‘The chairman praised the Governor, and his 
Excellency, with modest self-deprecation, praised the 
Secretary of State. Without any mere carping 
criticism of the Governor, or the Colonial Office, or any 
political denunciation of Mr. Chamberlain, the simple 
facts are damning. Putting aside what is past in siege 
and suffering and fighting ; hostilities are still smoulder- 
ing. Execution of chiefs and natives by martial 
law and burning of villages is being proceeded 
with briskly, while mining operations are at a standstill. 
The “ development of means of communication between 
the coast and the interior” and the progress of the rail- 
way was, strangely enough, referred to at the banquet 
in terms of self-congratulation. It is necessary to repeat 
what was said in our former article, that the railway was 
begun in the autumn of 1898 and not a single mile is yet 
open to traffic. Crown colony finance is difficult to 
investigate, but it is fair to suppose that, although no 
effective progress has yet been made on the railway, a 
great deal of money has already been spent. Our article 
has been read by those who have been engaged actively 
in Ashanti and it has been admitted to be true in fact 
and argument. The completion of the railway, as we 
pointed out, is imperatively necessary in the commercial 
and military requirements of the colony, despatch is 
urgently needed and yet it does not progress. Who is 
in fault ? 

Now, the Gold Coast colony, with all its wealth 
of natural and mineral produce was in need of 
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development by investment of European capital as 
Governor after Governor hadremarked. But at last the 
tide seemed to have turned in its favour. In the issue 
of Truth for October 18th a list is given of twenty of 
the more prominent Ashanti gold companies, repre- 
senting an invested capital of several millions sterling. 
As regards actual work in the colony, previous to the 
rising, one company alone was employing 1,500 natives, 
These labourers were not impressed for work or 
imprisoned in any South African compound, but volun- 
tary workers receiving for the lowest unskilled black 
labour a minimum wage of gd. per diem paid in cash. 
The cost of living for a native up country may be 1d., or 
at most 2d., per diem, and a large number of the workers 
invested in the local savings banks. In addition to the 
employment thus given, independent native miners used 
to bring the quartz they had won to be crushed in the 
company’s stamps. Nearly the whole of Ashanti is rich 
in quartz gold ; and besides numerous pockets of great 
value the ordinary yield is 20z. to the ton, and in many 
instances a dividend is made out of the tailings alone. 
Besides the company to which we refer, other com- 
panies were actually in work and more were setting up 
in various stages of progress. 

This was the highly satisfactory state of affairs 
before the coming of Governor Hodgson to Kumasi 
last May. Gold mining may be not the most satisfac- 
tory form of development, but the Gold Coast, unlike 
South Africa, possesses considerable natural resources 
which were waiting for development that the gold 
mining will bring incidentally ; and, further, the climate 
of the Coast hinders the more objectionable accom- 
paniments of gold mining, male and female. The 
revenue of the colony was quickly increasing, owing to 
the royalties levied on the gold mining and the Customs 
duties on what they imported. March last was a record 
month for trade and revenue. The Ashantis were crowd- 
ing to Cape Coast intent on commerce. The Mel- 
bournian maxim of “Can’t you leave it alone?” may not 
express the highest wisdom of statesmanship, but in 
these happy circumstances we have detailed, it would 
have been well for the Governor if he had sat still and 
taken credit to himself for what private enterprise had 
produced ; it would have been well for the gold com- 
panies if, at the expense of the shareholders, they had 
doubled the Governor’s salary on condition he did 
nothing. The sequel of the Governor’s visit was 
disastrous to life and property, to every interest of the 
colony. Disregarding expressly, for this purpose, any 
merely humanitarian point of view, on the merest com- 
mercialism it is imperatively necessary in West Africa, 
where labour must always be black, to conciliate the 
native. He is by nature timid and suspicious, and 
unjust violence to a single labourer may frighten away 
the whole gang, and a war like the present will produce 
a long, lasting alienation. 


Keeping still to the commercial point of view—and 
we are only in West Africa for commerce—during 
several months little or no native produce has come 
down to the coast, the mines have been at a standstill, 
and although it is believed that no machinery has been 
destroyed, yet stores have been wasted and consumed. 
It will be long before the natives “come in” and 
recommence work to produce profit. 


It is necessary to examine a little the causes and 
motives of the rising, not necessarily to find fault with 
the Governor, but in order to obviate the repetition of 
such blunders and such disasters. It is somewhat 
difficult to appreciate the irrational motives which may 





actuate suspicious natives ; perhaps it may be unfair to 
attribute the rising to anything Governor Hodgson said 
or did at Kumasi. “ Post hoc ergo propter hoc” is not 
an infallible argument ; but, on the other hand, we ask 
if Governor Hodgson had never gone to Kumasi would 
the rising have occurred? Let us consider what he 
said and did. 


Firstly, there is the alleged arrogance of his speech 
to the assembled chiefs. Perhaps he was not correctly 
reported. At all events it is well known at the Colonial 
Office, that grandeur, anglice “swollen head,” in an 
inflammatory form is a common disease amongst West 
African officials, and probably the natives have learnt to 
regard this bombast as the ordinary form of official 
language. Frankly, we do not think they would care 
very much one way or another for what Governor 
Hodgson said, 


Secondly, there was the search for the Golden Stool. 
Now, in the older parts of the colony, where under the 
influence of civilisation, missionaries and trade, the 
position of the native chiefs is gradually dwindling from 
say the position of a Highland chief before “ the ’45” 
to that of a popular modern squire, such a measure 
of discipline as taking away the Stool is commonly 
resorted to when, for instance, a chief is drunken and 
does not keep his town clean, or neglects his roads. But 
things were different up-country in Ashanti, where the 
Golden Stool was the symbol of real power which had 
existed down to January, 1896. Any common sense 
would have inferred that a national sentimental interest 
attached to this symbol of power and any dealing with 
it would be resisted as an affront to national feeling. 
But common sense would have inferred that as years 
passed on this interest would gradually have waned and 
dwindled as elsewhere, the persons who remembered 
the old power of Ashanti would have died or grown old, 
to be succeeded by a new generation interested in trade 
and gold mining, The Golden Stool would have become 
a legend and a tradition, and gradually died out like 
Jacobitism and the Nonjurors during the reign of 
George III. And, meanwhile, we possessed the actuality 
of power in the shape of the Kumasi fort and garrison, 
exercised sovereignty over the country through the 
Kumasi Resident, and drew wealth from it by the gold 
mining ; surely the natives might have been left to enjoy 
their Golden Stool. Time was working in our favour. 


For the third matter—the tax, the responsibility must 
be divided between the Colonial Office and Governor 
Hodgson ; for it may be assumed that in a financial 
matter of this importance the local authorities could not 
have taken initiative without home sanction. And we 
question both the justice and the necessity of this tax. 
The hut tax in Sierra Leone appears to have been 
necessary in the financial requirements of the colony, 
and no alternative tax could be suggested. But the 
experiment of the hut tax at Sierra Leone should have 
taught the Colonial Office that direct taxation is most 
distasteful to the native, and should only be resorted to 
in default of any other alternative. 

In the Gold Coast the revenue and imports were, as 
the Governor said in his speech at the banquet, increasing 
by leaps and bounds. The Ashanti goldfields had 
declared a 100 per cent. dividend, their £1 shares stood 
at £25, and the other companies were, though in a less 
degree, prospering. The 5 per cent. royalty paid by 
the Ashanti Goldfield, which we presume will also 
be demanded by the Government from the other 
companies, should have sufficed for all administrative 
purposes, Still, if more revenue were desired they 
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might have been taxed, and in the interest of the 
shareholders it would have been much to their benefit 
to have paid the few thousands this tax will produce 
than suffer the loss of profit entailed by the rising. 
The Golden Stool would mainly affect the chiets 
and members of the former governing class, and 
such national sentiment as they could stir up. 
But the imposition of a tax would of itself be 
repugnant to the self-interest of every native and irritate 
all classes. The reason alleged for the tax, according to 
a reputed interview with Governor Hodgson, is still 
more illogical. It was to pay for arrears of interest on 
the unpaid instalments of the war indemnity! Now the 
reason (call it pretext if you are censorious) on which 
we annexed Ashanti in 1896 was non-payment of the 
war indemnity for the 1874 expedition. But annexation 
(in 1871 Germany annexed part of France and also 
demanded a war indemnity, but we refer to annexation 
of the whole of a country) makes a clean slate of previous 
transactions. To take a metaphor from private property 
one cannot foreclose a mortgage, receive the rents and 
profits of the land and then beyond that ask for interest 
on the debt, when one has helped oneself to payment. 
We annexed Ashanti in 1896, and not only have we 
obtained formal sovereignty but the matter has turned 
out a good bargain for us. We are carrying away the 
natural gold of the country for the benefit of European 
shareholders. Now in addition we want to tax these 
natives. 

So much for criticism, but what now is to be done ? 
The presence in the colony of a civil officer of high rank is 
urgently needed to stay the hand of military vengeance. 
In fact, we think it an error of judgment that 
Governor Hodgson left Kumasi, and that he came to 
England while the insurrection was still in a blaze. 
Major Morris, on military considerations, determined, 
no doubt rightly, that it was necessary to remove 
from Kumasi, under strong escort, the useless mouths, 
leaving just sufficient garrison to hold the Fort. 
There might have been military and political reasons for 
the total evacuation of Kumasi, but so long as Kumasi 
was held with a garrison, the Governor himself should 
have remained with the Flag. Apart from sentimental 
considerations of “ The Captain sticking to the Ship, &c.,” 
which are entitled to some weight, Sir F. Hodgson’s 
departure left the military to act without the assist- 
ance of a political officer. Whenever troops are 
engaged in important operations there should be 
present a political officer with power to negotiate. 
The first necessity was, of course, to relieve Kumasi 
and re-establish communication with the coast, but 
supposing Governor Hodgson had remained with the 
two European officers in Kumasi, he could immediately 
upon the relief—and, it is to be remembered, there were 
no massacres in cold blood by the Ashantis to avenge— 
have entered into negotiations and offered terms. 
However, Donald Stewart is now in the colony; he 
has experience with, and the confidence of, the natives, 
and can act as a peacemaker if given a free hand, It is 
now most essential—active resistance having been 
broken down—to re-establish tranquillity and to induce 
a renewal of confidence among the natives in British 
government, justice and trade. Repeal the hut-tax, let 
the Golden Stool remain lost, leave employer and 
employed to work out the development of the mines 
and trade without Government interference and vexa- 
tious legislation, Let us stop military expeditions, 
military executions, and hunting after the Golden 
Stool, and get on with business and the development 
of the colony. 


A BYSTANDER OF THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


W HAT will be the future of a Parliament elected 
under the shadow of a great war drawing to 
its conclusion ; and what will be the fate of a Govern- 
ment which has snatched a triumph over its opponents 
by dissolving on a stale register, in order to get the 
benefit of a transitory war emotion, and to escape from 
the necessity of committing itself to any other serious 
programme? If we are to judge by the only precedent 
which applies in the past century—that of the Dissolu- 
tion of 1857—we shall conclude that neither the Govern 
ment nor the Parliament will be of long duration. It 
will be recollected that Palmerston in that year, when 
defeated on the resolution condemning the war in 
China, dissolved Parliament, as was quite within his 
right. The constituencies, under the influence of an 
outburst of war feeling, far stronger than any which has 
been developed in the recent elections, made short 
work of the Liberals who had opposed the war. 
Cobden and Bright, and nearly all the members of the 
Manchester School, and a large proportion of the 
Peelites who had joined in the vote of censure, lost their 
seats and a Parliament was returned in which Palmerston 
had a largely increased majority. But a year did not 
elapse before the same House of Commons carried a 
vote of censure against the Government for truckling 
to the Emperor of the French, after the attempt 
on his life, by proposing to strengthen the Law of 
Conspiracy. Palmerston resigned, the Tories came 
into office, and in the following year they again dissolved 
-arliament on being defeated on their bogus Reform 
Bill. The House of Commons, therefore, lasted but two 
years, and the Ministry which called it into existence 
predeceased it by a year. Will a similar fate befall 

the present Parliament and the present Ministry ? 


The mandate of the electors in the recent elections 
has been clearly defined and very strictly limited— 
namely, that the Government should be allowed to bring 
the war, for which they are responsible, to a con- 
clusion, to make what settlement in South Africa they 
think advisable and possible, to reform the Army in 
respect of the glaring defects brought to light by 
the war, and to provide for the heavy burdens which 
will result from their policy. Two years, at the outside, 
would seem to be ampk for the completion of this work. 
By that time the country will be able to judge of the 
South African policy as a whole. The hopes and 
expectations and, we may presume, the convictions of 
the Government are that when the Boers have been 
completely defeated and cowed, they will speedily 
settle down under the new order of things; that they 
will then recognise the merits of British rule ; that 
they will loyally accept the same kind of local govern- 
ment enjoyed by other colonies of the Empire, 
inhabited by persons of European descent ; and that 
it will be possible to pay for a part of the expenses 
of the war by a levy on the gold mines. This is the 
best that can be expected, and we may all earnestly hope 
that it will come true. It it does the country will 
soon be thinking about other things. It will no longer 
be possible to restrain the pent-up wishes for 
home reforms. It is an axiom of politics that there is 
no such thing as gratitude to a Government for past 
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work. The mandate of the electors will be exhausted. 
As it is absolutely certain that, but for the war feeling 
and the stale register, the Government would have been 
defeated at the recent elections, it will be difficult to 
resist the claim that the constituencies should be again 
consulted before any new departure is made in home 
affairs, Suppose, for instance, the Government should 
attempt to take advantage of their scratch majority for 
carrying some reactionary educational or financial 
measure, hateful to the whole body of the Liberal party, 
in and out of the House. That party will certainly be 
justiied in going to any length in opposition and 
obstruction, in order to force an appeal to the con- 
stituencies on the ground that no such policy had been 
before the country at the General Election. In this 
view it is most important that the Liberals should insist 
from the commencement of this Parliament that its 
mandate is limited, and that it has been elected under 
unfair conditions, and with the deliberate intention of 
taking advantage of a transitory war feeling. 

On the most favourable supposition then to the 
Government, it seems most probable that neither the 
Government nor the Parliament will last more than two 
years. But the other and less favourable alternative 
must be considered. It might be unpatriotic at this 
stage to prophesy evil to the country from the results of 
the war ; or even to repeat with approval Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s well-known prophecies, in 1897, of the evil results 
of the policy which he has since adopted. But at least 
we may consider the possibility of such results. 

If instead of the happy consummation of content 
and of friendly settlement, when the lion and the lamb 
are expected to lie down beside one another, we find 
that after the war has dragged on for some more 
months until the conquered territory is completely 
devastated by fire and rifles, and that after a vast 
expenditure of money, and the loss of thousands 
of more lives by disease, no settlement is arrived 
at, in the sense that the Boers admit themselves 
beaten and accept the inevitable, but continue to be 
in a state of suspended revolt, ready to take up 
arms against us whenever they find a fitting opportunity. 
If we find that the war results in creating a 
race antagonism in Cape Colony and in permanently 
alienating the Dutch population to the British 
supremacy. If we find it necessary to maintain a force 
of 50,000 men in South Africa for an indefinite period, 
and that this means a permanent increase to the Army of 
double the number, in order to maintain the due propor- 
tion of regiments at home and on foreign service. If we 
find that it is impossible to introduce local self-govern- 
ment on the colonial model among a people so dis- 
affected, and that the Outlanders, of whatever nationality, 
who will return to the Transvaal after the war become as 
discontented and disaffected as the Boers and as eager 
for independence, as against martial law or government 
by the Colonial Office. If we find that the state 
of things in South Africa paralyses the hands of 
the Government elsewhere, and permanently adds to 
the distrust jealousy and hatred of other Powers, aggra- 
vated by the sympathy felt by the Liberals in every part 
of Europe for the suppressed republics. If we find that 
the increased taxation caused by the war expenditure, 
and the increase of the military and naval forces, 
result in an excessive burthen to the industries 
of the country. If we find that logical result of 
the Imperialist Rake’s progress in the growth of 
militarism which many of us fear. Is it not safe to 
predict that in such case there will be roused a feeling 
throughout the country of discontent and revolt against 


the Government, which will find its expression in Parlia- 
ment, in spite of all the efforts of party organisation ? 

If, then, the worst of the two alternatives, or any- 
thing approaching to it, should result from the war, we 
shall be justified in confidently expecting, equally as in 
the other case, another Dissolution in about two years 
from the present time, and that it will almost certainly 
result in the defeat of the Government. 

What then will be the position of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons in the interval? They have 
only, it seems to me, to await quietly and watchfully the 
development of events. It is, in my humble view, most 
fortunate that they did not succeed in the recent 
elections in attaining a majority, such as would have 
compelled them to take office. I could conceive no 
greater misfortune to the Liberal party than to have to 
take up the Government at the present juncture, with 
the obligation to conclude the war, to make a settlement 
in South Africa, and to provide for the burden of 
taxation it will entail. The elections, by not resulting 
in a reduction of the Government majority in the House 
of Commons, have left it unmolested to complete their 
policy to its logical conclusion, for better or worse, while 
they have shown how slender is its hold on the country, 
apart from the war. They have proved conclusively 
that but for the war the Government would have been 
defeated. They have left the Liberal party  suffi- 
ciently strong to make its protests felt in Parliament. 
They have shown that with a very slight change in 
public opinion, with a very small turn-over of votes, the 
position will be reversed. They have indicated with 
almost absolute certainty that the next General Election 
will bring about that reversal. 

We need not much concern ourselves about 
the present divisions of opinion on Imperialism in the 
party. These have not been without precedent. They 
have not in the past prevented stable Liberal Govern- 
ments being formed. For many years the section 
presided over by Cobden and Bright was quite 
as much divided from that of Palmerston and many 
of the Whig leaders as Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley are from Sir Edward Grey and Sir 
Henry Fowler, and presumably Lord Rosebery. 
That did not prevent Cobden and Bright giving 
an effective support to Liberal Governments from 
1846 to 1863, with the single incident of the China 
war, during which time the foreign policy was mainly 
directed in accordance with the views of Palmerston. 
So, again, in Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations from 1869 
downwards, when undoubtedly the principles of the 
Manchester school had great weight, there were 
Imperialists in his Governmentsandamong his supporters 
who, though differing not unfrequently on questions of 
foreign policy, yet gave hima general support. I am 
not sure but that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke 
should not be counted among these Imperialist members 
of Liberal Governments. These differences have their 
counterpart also in the present Government, for Lord 
Salisbury has frequently shown that his real sympathies 
lie more in the direction of Little Englanders than of 
political bounders such as his colleague at the Colonial 
Office, though he appears to have lacked force to stand 
out against the mischievous policy of the latter. 

The next two years will probably decide where the 
future centre of gravity of the Liberal party will be. If 
the result of the South African policy should be disastrous, 
the phase known as Imperialism will, undoubtedly, be 
discredited, and the swing of the political pendulum will 
be violently in the opposite direction, In such case these 
Liberal leaders who have pronounced themselves strongly 
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in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will be involved to 
some extent in his discredit. At all events, they cannot 
be the mainsprings of the next Liberal Government, 
though they may by that time recognise the failure of 
the policy and recognise the expediency of sup- 
porting an alternative Government. On the other 
hand, if the South African policy should work out 
favourably, in the sense that a good and lasting 
settlement is arrived at, the future lead of the Liberal 
party will lie with those who advocate what they call 
a sane Imperialism. But even then it is most probable 
that the country will be steadied by the enormous exer- 
tions it has made, and will feel seriously the burden 
resulting from it, and the foreign policy will be rather 
that of Pee: and Aberdeen than of Palmerston. 

If, then, I am right in this anticipation of the future, 
there is room in the Liberal party for both wings. The 
march of events will determine which will prevail in 
the ranks of the next Liberal Government—and, in any 
case, we may reasonably expect that the present Parlia- 
ment and the present Government will not last beyond 
a reasonable time for the completion of the only 
mandate it has received. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


DUTCH OPINION ON THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR—I sent you, at the outset of the war, the testimony of 
a Dutch friend to the intense, sympathy of Holland with the 
Boer Republics, which had called forth charitable organi- 
zations in aid of their armies, fully as active as those on our 
side. The same friend—a lady residing in a remote provincial 
town of Holland—now writes to me of the shiploads of com- 
patriots, as she calls them, arriving in hundreds from the scene 
of the war. They have seen the horrors de pres, and yet they 
tell themselves that their exile will not be of long duration. 
Their confidence, and that of the mother country, in the 
speedy restoration of the Republics springs, she says, from the 
conviction that there never was a war more causeless and 
cruel; that it was deliberately got up under the false pretext 
of the Outlanders’ claim to the franchise ; that it is humiliating 
(avilissante) to a nation which pretends to love freedom ; and 
that England will never succeed in subjugating the people 
whose ancestors fought against the power of Spain for eighty 
years. She adds that the Dutch hold Oom Paul in undi- 
minished esteem, and that they have publicly declared and 
marked it by placing a Government warship at his service. It 
is well understood throughout the nation that this official act 
was meant to emphasise the virtual hostility of the Govern- 
ment and people of Holland. 

That my correspondent’s view is accurate I judge from 
the foreign correspondence of the Fournal des Débats, showing 
that the Dutch Government, under the stress of public opinion, 
intended to persist, in the matter of the Gelderland, at the 
risk—which appeared exceedingly grave at the time—of an 
open rupture with Great Britain. 

The avowedly hostile attitude of Holland and the recent 
resolutions of the “Congrés International de la Paix ”—con- 
demning the refusal of arbitration by England as a crime and 
an outrage on humanity—may possibly engage the. attention 
of the Cabinet, now that they have concluded their magnificent 
electoral tournament on the Field of the Cloth of Khaki, 
where (like the two Kings in Holbein's picture) Truth and 
Mercy met together, and Peace and Righteousness kissed 
each other, in the persons of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE C, W. Warr. 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W., October 22, 1yoo. 


A CASE IN POINT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SiR—At a moment when the self-appointed physicians of 
the Liberal party are assuring us that its fortunes would have 
been so very different at the polls had its candidates been 
uniformly of the “ Imperialist " brand, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to place on record a case which puts this doctrine toa 
decisive test. 

In this constituency the Liberal candidate at the election 
was Mr. Allan J. Lawrie, a member of the Imperial Liberal 
Council and a convinced supporter of the South African war. 
At his first meeting he declared his views upon this question 
with a frankness the more creditable because four out of every 
five present dissented from his opinions. Mr. Lawrie quoted, in 
order to condemn, the well-known passage from Mr. Morley's 
Oxford speech, in which he expressed the opinion that if any 
candidate supposed that he would “ disarm the hostility of a single 
elector or attract the favour of a single elector by talking the 
language or pretending to espouse the principles of this new 
kind of Imperialism,” he would “ make, from his own point of 
view, a great mistake.” They will, said Mr. Morley, “ put their 
money, if I may use a figure that is now classic, upon the iron 
jar from Birmingham and not on the porcelain or earthenware 
from more fastidious factories.” 

Was not Mr. Morley quite right?) Who are the men who 
have left the Liberal ranks during the struggle—those who 
honestly believed the war to be a blunder or those who 
accepted the theory of “inevitability”? Is there a single 
rejected candidate who believes that his non-success was due 
to the disloyalty of those who share Mr. Morley’s views ? 

Mr. Lawrie made his support of the war clear beyond all 
dispute ; and with what result ?—that, although he received 
the loyal support of every Liberal who dissented from his 
opinions upon the war, the Conservative majority was 
increased by 75 per cent. ; 

Who were the men to whom this disappointing result was 
due? Here is the explanation of the mystery. A week after 
the election an ardent supporter of the war, and a professed 
Liberal, complained that the organisation was defective, that 
the candidate was fighting a strong local man, and, in short, 
urged every excuse for defeat—except one. “ How did they 
vote in your village?” I asked. “ Perhaps ten voted Liberal 
out of seventy,” was the reply. “Of course,” he continued, 
“I voted Conservative this time. I believe Chamberlain has 
done the right thing throughout.” 

Why blame the organisation, the candidate and so forth, 
when it is clear that the cause of the defeat was the defection 
of Jingo Liberals? And was not Mr. Morley right after all ? 
Mr. Lawrie’s delicate vase was not sufficiently attractive for 
men who admired the coarse metal article from Birmingham. 


Yours, &c., 


A HOLDERNESS ELECTOR. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE EDGAR CASE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—When a Cabinet Minister is so misinformed of 
matters concerning his own particular Department, or, in the 
alternative, so seriously misrepresents them as the Colonial 
Secretary did in speaking about the Edgar case at Coventry 
last week, the attention of the public should be most seriously 
directed to the subject. The name of “ The Edgar Case” is 
familiar to everybody. It has been quoted in despatches, in 
the Press, and in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book (chapter xi., called 
The Beginning of the End) as being the culminating point of 
all the alleged atrocities on the Rand. Sir Alfred Milner, in 
his celebrated “helot” despatch of May 5th, 1899—received 
verbatim by cable on that date but published in the Blue 
Book in June, just after the sudden close of the Bloemfontein 
Conference—commenced its second paragraph by saying: 
“The present crisis undoubtedly arises out of the Edgar 
incident.” Nowsecing that Edgar was killed on December 1gth, 
1898, and the trial of the policeman Jones was concluded on 
February 25th, 18yg, the crisis had been rather a long time on 
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hand. However, Mr. Chamberlain told the people of Coventry 
that they (the police)}— 

“Shot him dead on his own doorstep—(shame !)—in the 
presence of his wife. What happened afterwards? The 
policeman was very properly brought up and accused of 
murder. He was acquitted at once—(shame !)—and the Judge— 
the man appointed to see justice done by the Government of 
the Transvaal—complimented the policeman upon his conduct, 
and said that he hoped the police would always know how to 
do their duty under similar circumstances.” (Shame !) 

Such is the report in the Birmingham Daily Post. 

Now, if the version given by Mr. Chamberlain were true, 
it would record a shameful state of things. But a reference 
to the Blue Book (c. 9345, relating to complaints of British 
subjects in the South African Republic, issued in June, 1899, 
and to be obtained at the price of 2s.) will show that the 
version is entirely misleading, and the statement of what the 
Judge said entirely incorrect. So few people know the exact 
details that they are worth summarising. 

The despatches begin with a significantly moderate 
telegram from Sir William Butler, then High Commissioner 
at the Cape, te Mr. Chamberlain, dated Christmas Eve, 
1898 :— 

“British subject shot by policeman at Johannesburg ; details 
not yet reported. British Agent in South African Republic has 
question in hand, and charge of murder has been entered 
against prisoner. Case appears to excite considerable feeling 
in Johannesburg ; will be closely watched by me.” 

On December 27th Sir W. Butler cabled that he was sending 
by mail particulars as to “ shooting of Edgar,” and adds, “A 
street brawl was followed by police breaking into house where 
Edgar was shot by policeman inside his own door.” That 
correctly and calmly described the case without passion or 
prejudice. But the first enclosed document was a telegram 
trom Mr. Edmund Fraser, her Majesty’s Agent at Pretoria, 
dated December 22nd, which begins as follows :— 

“Edgar murder.—State Attorney agrees to cause rearrest of 
policeman on evidence of three affidavits which I have shown 
unless Public Prosecutor can show sufficient rebutting affidavits 
to support recent release on bail. On strength of my affidavit 
State Attorney considers charge must be murder, but it may 
ultimately be more expedient, in order to secure verdict from 
jury, to charge with culpable homicide.” 

Observe the prejudging of the charge as “murder” and the 
method of securing a verdict. It will be seen that the affi- 
davits used for the purpose above mentioned were prepared 
by and at the expense of the representatives of the South 
African League, and that the widow of Edgar was not 
even asked before the league published them in _ the 
Johannesburg Sfar. On her cross-examination the widow 
admitted this. “Did anybody ask you about the publi- 
cation of these affidavits?” No; I never gave any autho- 
rity.” An Edgar Relief Fund was started and a violent 
agitation followed. The Star called upon British subjects to 
“assemble in numbers to make representations at the British 
Consulate in a body” as to the Edgar murder and persecution 
of our coloured people. “Agitation reported assuming for- 
midable proportions.” So cabled Mr. Edmund Fraser on 
December 24th and in his letter of 23rd he gave an account of 
the matter which, when compared with the evidence at the 
trial reads as being very strongly influenced by the inflamma- 
tory statements in the Sfar. Now what were the proved facts. 
Tom Jackson Edgar, an Englishman and a boilermaker by 
trade, resided in a set of dwellings or “chambers,” at 5, 
Florrie’s Buildings, Johannesburg. On the night of Decem- 
ber 19th, 1898, between twelve and one o'clock, Edgar, who 
had been spending the night with friends, was returning to 
his lodging, and as he entered the passage between the 
buildings another Englisman, named Foster, came out from 
his lodgings. Foster’s dog followed him and Foster called out to 
the dog “ Voortzik,” or “ Voetsak” (which means “Get out”). 
Foster was drunk and Edgar hearing his voice said, “To 
whom do you say voortzik?” to which a witness, named 
Arthur Frederick Sheppard, who was with Foster, replied, “He 
is speaking to his dog, not to you ;” and then Foster, just like 
a drunken man, added that “he should say ‘voortzik’ if he 
wanted to, and did it, and deceased knocked Foster down 
with his fist. I said to deceased, ‘You have no right to do 
that, I will call the police, and he remained there while I 
went to call the police.” 


Mr. Chamberlain stated that at Coventry a magistrate 


“ would have thought the case sufficiently met cither by a 
reprimand, or perhaps, by a fine of half-a-crown without 
costs.” Now Edgar was a big and powerful man (“ uncom- 
monly powerful,” the doctor deposed), and Foster was small 
and weakly, and it was thought that Foster had been killed by 
the blow, and “the corpse,” as one of the witnesses described 
him, was carried away by the police to the hospital, where 
he died before the trial. However a large crowd soon 
assembled, and before the police arrived Edgar had gone 
into his lodgings, and bolted the door. The police soon 
came and knocked at Edgar’s door, and demanded admit- 
tance, which, as Mrs. Edgar deposed, her husband refused. 
They then tried to get through the window, but it was 
fastened, and they at last burst the door open. Edgar then 
struck the foremost policeman (Jones) on the head with a 
stick, shod with iron, called a life preserver, and the wound 
was scarcely healed at the end of eight days. This 
stick was produced covered with blood, and admitted 
by Mrs. Edgar to have belonged to her husband. The 
policeman Jones, after repoiting the whole affair at the 
police-office, had to go to the infirmary for treatment. How- 
ever, having been resisted aad struck in this manner and the 
room being dark Jones drew his revolver and fired. Unfortu- 
nately, the bullet hit Edgar and he died from the wound. The 
“drunken brawl,” therefore, had ended in one death, one 
very aggravated assault followed later on by death and an 
assault on a policeman attempting to arrest an offender in the 
middle of the night in the execution of his duty. It will be at 
once seen that the case, so far as the policeman Jones was 
concerned, resolved itself into a question of whether or not 
he was justified in using his revolver. If he was, it was clearly 
neither murder nor manslaughter ; if not justified, it might be 
manslaughter, but hardly murder. 

The trial took place before the Hon. Justice Koch and a 
jury on 23rd February, 1899. The prisoner, Bartholomew 
Stephen Jones, was defended by Advocate Kotze (formerly 
Chief Justice) and two other lawyers. The State Attorney 
prosecuted. The minutes of the trial printed in the Blue-book 
seem to show that the trial was conducted with fairness and 
regularity. Several of the witnesses bear British names ; the 
jury viewed the site and the prosecuting counsel (Mr. Cleaver) 
having addressed the jury, Mr. Kotze addressed them for the 
defence, maintaining that the policeman was acting in the 
execution of his duty and having been violently resisted in a 
manner which might have led to a riot and the overpowering 
of the police was justified in using force. This argument, of 
course, raised a point of law—namely, whether the policeman 
was justified in using his revolver under the circumstances, 
Not only was the Transvaal Dutch law cited, but the English 
authorities Archbold on Criminal Evidence and Russell on 
Crimes were quoted. It is not saying too much to state that 
such action by the police would be allowed in any Continental 
capital. The Judge's summing-up appears to have been quite 
impartial, and the jury retired to consider their verdict. But 
they were unable to agree at once and were locked up all 
night, and next morning delivered their verdict of “ Not 
guilty.” The Judge said that he agreed with them, 
and added that “he hoped the police under difficult 
circumstances would always know how to do their duty.” 
This remark of the Judge was described by Sir Alfred 
Milner, their High Commissioner, in his letter of March 
29th, 1899, to Mr. Chamberlain enclosing the minutes 
of the trial, and newspaper reports and comments as 
“the remarkable words used by him.” One fails to see how 
they differ from the remarks repeatedly made by English 
judges, and they are entirely different from what Mr. 
Chamberlain now alleges—viz., that he “complimented the 
policeman upon his conduct, and said he hoped the police 
would always know how to do their duty under similar 
circumstances.” Mr. Chamberlain also remarked that, as 
regards Edgar's assault on Foster, that if the same thing had 
been done— 

“ Here in Coventry, I suppose he would have been brought 
up next morning before the magistrates, and the magistrate—— 

(A Voice : ‘ Would have given him fourteen days.’ Laughter.) 

That gentleman seems to know a great deal of the ways of 

magistrates. (Laughter and applause.) But I should have 

thought the case would have been sufficiently met either by a 

reprimand or, perhaps, by a fine of half-a-crown without 

costs.” 
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If this speech is a fair illustration of the mental process 
of Mr. Chamberlain, his continuance to hold responsible office 
is a danger to the Empire. 


A SOLICITOR. 


IMPERIALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—A good many people must be, like myself, sadly in 
want of some definition of this “Imperialism” of which we 
hear so much, One cannot ask one’s Tory friends, or they get 
cross ; while the patentees of the term are as careful to avoid 
assigning any definite meaning to it as to the kindred “ Impe- 
rial Federation.” So one has to be content with trying to 
gain some glimpse of the general sense in which it is used by 
noticing the language which those who call themselves 
Imperialists use on particular subjects into which what they 
would call “the Imperial idea” enters. In this connection, 
the following passage seems to me highly enlightening. It is 
from the Sfandard of October 27th :— 

“It is high time for a change of policy. Conciliation and 
leniency have been pushed to an extreme which no other nation 
would have permitted, and they have proved a failure. There 
must be a resort to different measures. Boer disaffection 
must be put down with a strong hand. The burghers must be 
taught that, if they will not accept the terms offered them, they 
will suffer the penalties of rebellion. The burning of the 
farms, and the ravaging of the lands, of the recalcitrant 
burghers do not seem to have produced the requisite results. 
rhere are other methods of bringing armed bands of rioters 
and midnight murderers to submission, and these must be 
attempted without further delay. The lives of British soldiers 
are somewhat more valuable than those of Dutch rebels.” 

I have had occasion of late to study rather minutely the 
original documents of a period when the ancestors of these 
people were in rebellion against, not a brand-new sovereignty, 
imposed upon them without their own consent, but one to 
which they and their fathers had for generations submitted ; 
and I can only say that not Don John of Austria, not 
Alexander of Parma, not Philip II. himself ever penned a 
sentence more magnificent in its arrogance than some in the 
above extract, especially that which concludes it, with its 
naive implication that English value is absolute value for all 
the world, to say nothing of the world’s Ruler. This tone is 
eminently characteristic of the sixteenth-century Spaniard, 
and we know how it has ended for him and his posterity. 
Events move faster now, and if we do not take care, the 
HPpre of 1900 will not have to wait three centuries for the 
fulfilment of its vémeote, 


A, J. BUTLER. 
Wood End, Weybridge, October 28, 1900. 


MINISTERS AND CONTRACTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—In regard to Sir H. C. Bannerman’s cordite contracts 
there is one point which I have not seen brought out. The 
three prices offered him were ts. 10}d., 2s., and 4s. 6d. ; the 
latter is two and a-quarter times the two others, which differ 
from cach other by only one-sixteenth. If these tenders had 
been received by any well-managed large industrial company, 
it is certain that the 4s. 6d. tender would have been at once 
put aside as proving the tenderers to be either extravagantly 
unreasonable or else ignorant of what they proposed to do ; 
while, if there were special reason for giving the whole order 
to one firm, it would be given irrespective of the small 
difference of 14d. to whichever of the first two were con- 
sidered preferable in respect of quality and general trust- 
worthiness. On the other hand, if there were advantages to 
be gained from dealing with two firms, the whole order would 
certainly be divided between these two, still irrespective of 
this small difference in price, but probably after an endeavour 
to level the higher down to the lower one. This latter is what 
Sir H.C, Bannerman did for very obvious and very sound 
reasons. What was done in subsequent years was of an abso- 
lutely different character. 


Ropert H, Smiru, 
Sutton. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—In my letter last week upon the laws against the 
participation of members of Parliament in the profits of 
Government contracts, I alluded to the general impression 
that the laws may be evaded by investment in any company. 
I had noticed several inaccurate references to the exemption 
clause of the main Act in some of the smaller text-books ; but 
I was certainly not prepared to find that a comprehensive 
work of repute like Rogers on Elections is also a blind guide 
to members and ministers. The Act of 22 Geo. III., c. 45, says 
Rogers (17th edition, Vol. II., p. 27), “ does not apply to con- 
tracts by any incorporated company, or to any company of 
more than ten members, where the contract shall be made for 
the benefit of the company: Section 3 [a similar exception is 
made in the Irish Act, 41 Geo. IIL, c. 52, sec. 4].” 

Rogers ought to have said: “ Any incorporated trading 
company or to any company already established in 1782 

for the general benefit of the company.” “ Similar” 
is also grossly inaccurate. 

It seems a pity that the mistakes of text-books should 
have encouraged what are at best colourable evasions of the 
law ; it will be more than a pity if the evasions should turn 
out to have been unsuccessful. 

I may be permitted to add, in confirmation of my argu- 
ment that “incorporated trading companies” is not a term 
which would cover companies merely registered under the 
Companies Acts, an extract from the definition clause 
(section 30) of the Companies Act, 1900 :—‘ The expression 
‘company’ means a company registered under the Companies 
Acts.” 

F, W. Hirst. 
Temple, October 30th, 1900. 
"ty 


To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—I venture to contribute afew remarks to the interesting 
discussion raised in your columns last week under the head of 
“ Ministers and Contracts.” The essential question seems to me 
to be this—viz., are all joint stock companies engaged in trade 
to be deemed to be incorporated trading companies within the 
meaning of the exemption clause in the Act of George III. 
which is quoted in full by Mr. Hirst?) On the one hand, it 
will be said that such a company is unquestionably a “ cor- 
poration” and is “trading,” and therefore must be com- 
prehended in the category of incorporated trading companies. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that if this contention is right the 
result must be that the exemption clause above mentioned is 
in great measure repealed by the modern Joint Stock Com- 
pany Acts, and the scope and intention of the Act of 
George III. most materially impaired and frustrated by sub- 
sequent legislation having no such repeal in contemplation. 

The first enactment dealing with the “ Registration, 
Incorporation and Regulatiou of Joint Stock Companies” was 
passed in 1844. (It is the 7 and 8 Vict. c. r10.) At that time there 
must have been a great number of companies and associations 
engaged in trade, all of which were excluded from the benefit 
of the exemption clause in the penal statute as being either 
non-existent at the time of the passing of that statute, 
in a few cases perhaps, or else because, although as old as the 
statute, their members were less than ten in number. Then 
comes an Act, which, in order to regulate the business of these 
companies, and to protect the interests of the public and share- 
holders, invites all companies to register themselves, and 
requires all such as comprise more than twenty-five members 
(this number was reduced to twenty subsequently) to do so 
whether they like it or not. Is it to be said that upon regis- 
tration thus instituted for the first time companies which 
before the passing of the Act were prevented from trading 
with the Government, by mere registration acquired the right 
todo so? Such a consequence, which no one can suggest 
was intended by Parliament in 1844, is avoided if the words 
“incorporated trading company” are limited to the meaning 
which attached to them /emp. Geo. III.,whena trading corpora- 
tion could only be created by special Act of Parliament or 
Letters Patent, and all joint stock companies are deemed to 
be comprised under the head of other companies in the 
exemption clause. 

CHARLES CAGNEY. 
Temple, 1st November, 1900, 
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VERSE, 


TO THE LORD OF THE D.T. 


[The Daily Telegraph advocates not only a disregard of 
leniency, but a methodical disregard of leniency in 
our conduct of the war, and indicates Lord 
Kitchener as the man to carry out this policy. ] 

ZOU are a comfortable man ; 
No countenance with health could bloom more. 
Your form is fashioned on a plan 
Combining girth with mirth and humour. 
Much pleasure out of life you get, 
And prove—so bland your smile and mellow— 
A man may be a baronet, 
And yet a decent looking fellow. 
A man whose easy, pleasant life 
The fates with wealth of wines and meats treat, 
You pace, as one removed from strife, 
The journalistic tlags of Fleet Street. 
And even ere I knew you well, 
Or realised your great vocation, 
I said, observing you, “ A Swell, 
Blessed with a splendid circulation !”’ 
“ This is a man,” I said, “at ease 
With prince, peer, peasant, keeper, Kaiser ; 
Whom only deeds of kindness please, 
Who wouldn’t trample on a fly, Sir ; 
Who wouldn’t, if he had the choice, 
On scenes of blood and carnage linger, 
But raise a deprecating voice 
If but his friend should cut a finger.” 
I erred, I erred ; but, ah, allow 
A pardon for these early fervouts : 
Appearances—I know it now— 
Deceive the most acute observers. 
That cheerful mien, that happy smile, 
On all around in bounteous floods shed, 
Concealed by some illusive wile 
A most amazing taste for bloodshed. 
“ Kill every Dutchman found in arms, 
That so their raiding bands may roam less ! 
Destroy their crops and burn their farms, 
And make their wives and daughters homeless ! ”’ 
Christ’s Gospel ? Pooh! it’s all my eye! 
Behold a text more rich and meaty 
Drawn from the gospel written by 
(Mutato nomine) the D. T. 
The chairt of logic strikes me dumb : 
“ The Boers,” you say, “ are not a nation : 
Their land is ours, and they become 
Rebels by Royal Proclamation. 
Even their bodies are not theirs, 
But for our ropes and bullets more fit ; 
And he would be a fool that spares 
Lives to our wrath so justly forfeit.” 
“If Roberts works in mercy’s groove— 
Though nothing, sure, could be absurder— 
I look to Kitchener to prove 
That killing Boers is never murder. 
When faddists bleat our trumpets sound ; 
We drown their voices and disown ’em ; 
Peace comes of Dutchmen underground, 
And so we reach our summum bonum.,” 
“ Approved !” cry all the lesser ghouls ; 
“ Old Golgotha was but a dull place ; 
Give ”—lI interpret thus their howls— 
“To us a larger, fuller skull-place.” 
I do not think they waste their breath, 
For you and they will soon delight us 
With tales of Dutchmen done to death, 
Because, forsooth, they dared to fight us. 


T. H. 


REVIEWS, 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD. By George Morley. London 


David Nutt. 


Tuis pretty little book is dedicated to “ Marie Corelli, 
sojourner at Ye Hall’s Croft, Stratford-on-Avon.” Its 
author seems to have been stimulated to write it by the 
very words out of Gilbert White’s Natural Hislory of 
Selborne which he quotes on his penultimate page :— 
“Tf stationary men (and women) would pay some attention to 
the districts in which they reside and would publish their 
thoughts respecting the objects that surround them, from such 
materials might be drawn the most complete county histories.” 
Responding to the spur, Mr. Morley has achieved results 
in Shakespeare’s Greenwood which are far from contemp- 
tible. He gives us a little of well nigh everything under 
the Warwickshire sun, Profundity and scholarship in 
antiquarianism cannot be ascribed to him, but he gossips 
pleasantiy on the surface of spacious and deep subjects. 
It is plain that he has spent many agreeable years in the 
county which is called “ the heart of England,” that he 
keeps a note-book, and knows his Shakespeare. Add 
to these other qualifications an ear for dialect, an eye 
for scenery and the run of an average provincial 
library, and it were odd if any man of leisure and 
literary aptitude could not make a volume that it were 
at least suggestive to dip into. Mr. Morley’s style of 
writing is, on the whole, well adapted to its subject. It 
has errors, but not many. “ Chiefest,” “especially so 
as,” “ sered and wasting ” (three or four times), “ cortege,” 
and “the whole of the rest part of the day” are slips 
unworthy of so pretty and leisurely a book. 

Mr. Morley’s taste in arrangement is piquant. He 
begins by discussing “ The Language ” of Warwickshire, 
which differs little from that of the neighbouring 
counties, and ends with a chapter on “ The Novelist,” 
who is “ George Eliot,” sublime in her loneliness, His 
*“ Poets” are not a selection flattering to the fame of a 
county which has Shakespeare the crowned king of 
them ; and even at that Mr. Morley finds himself con- 
strained to haul Shenstone the Artificial across the 
Worcestershire border as a kind of make-weight. If 
only the trustees of the Solihull Grammar School had 
not, in £735, rejected poor young Samuel Johnson’s 
application for the thankless post of pedagogue! Then 
Mr. Morley would have gone to work on his “ Poets” 
with an unwrinkled brow. But the struggling scholar 
was unfavourably reported upon by the Solihull vicar. 
He was “a very haughty, ill-natured gent,” with a way 
of distorting his face “that may effect some young 
ladds.” Missing Dr. Johnson, Mr. Morley is fortunate 
in being able to luxuriate in Dr. Samuel Parr as “ The 
arson” of the greenwood. He certainly does his best 
to lighten and brighten the character of this reverend 
egotist, who is to him an “amiable and worthy repre- 
sentative of the old country parson.” But why does he 
not mention the Doctor’s authoritative statement on the 
subject of mince pies, or rather “ Christmas” pies, as 
he desired them to be called? He enunciated a rule 
about the time when they may first be eaten—to wit, on 
December 16th of each year. This is important, and 
appeals to every home in the land; whereas, out of 
question, there are many who will be shocked at the 
picture of a respectable country parson playing the 
coquet with the maidens of Hatton every Easter Tuesday, 
flying before them from his garden to his beloved 
belfry and thence to the village green, only to surrender 
at last to their arms, to be “lifted” and _ kissed, 
in accordance with the old midlands’ custom. This 
“heaving” or “lifting,” about which Mr. Morley 
descants in the chapter on “Customs,” is by no means 
nowadays so expressly licensed by the Church. There 
is nothing particularly wise, and yet perfect truth, in 
Sydney Smith’s remark about Mr. Morley’s pet parson 
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of the greenwood : “ he would have been a more con- 
siderable man if he had been more knocked about 
among his equals.” 

Mr. Morley’s chapters on “ The Superstitions,” 
“Customs,” and “ Folk-lore’’ of Warwickshire form the 
pith of his book. They do not come up to expectation. 
The limitations with which Mr. Morley has shackled 
himself forbid him to devote anything like a due amount 
of space to them. It cannot therefore be imputed to 
him as an unpardonable sin of omission that even in his 
observations about St. Thomas’s Day he does not 
mention that strictly Warwickshire phrase “ goin’ a 
cornin’”’ as an alternative to the expression “ goin’ a 
Thomasin’.”. There are fewer rural millers in the 
county than of yore, and probably it were a waste ot 
time for the rustic poor in this decade to honour the 
Saint’s day and the local farmers by afternoon calls, 
with bags for donations of eleemosynary flour. But 
there is still plenty of “ Thomasin’ ” in Warwickshire and 
other parts of England. Mr. Morley may be quoted on 
this subject :— 

“* Goin’ a Thomasin’ ’ is literally going begging for Christmas 
gifts, and in the olden days (before railways gave such irresis- 
tible facilities for the rush to town), when the rustics of War- 
wickshire, immured in their own woodland, were more 
stationary than at present, the Thomasin’ was a custom at once 
pretty and touching—revealing the fact that even in the core of 
nature’s heart, far from the madding crowd, the coming of 
Christmas was indeed the time of peace and goodwill towards 
men,” 

This is creditable to Mr. Morley’s own heart, yet it 
is a moot point whether St. Thomas’s Day would not be 
more highly esteemed by a multitude of us if it had 
forborne to father upon us this mellow old custom of 
exacting Christmas gifts. The practice was no doubt 
endurable in Shakespeare’s time. But our economic 
and social conditions are not those of Shakespeare’s 
half-century, and in this matter we are forced to seek 
what consolation may be found in the blank admission 
that “ Goin’ a-Thomasin’”’ may be good for trade if not 
markedly so for character. 

Mr. Morley has something of interest to tell us 
about Warwickshire folk and their bees. The “ more 
secluded dwellers of Shakespeare's greenwood” are, it 
appears, in the habit of going down the garden at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve “to hear the bees sing their 
Christmas carols.” In the stronger domestic events of 
daily life also they pay these intelligent little creatures 
the respect that is considered their due elsewhere in the 
country. The following extract is yet more striking 
proof of the enviable simplicity still to be found in 
Warwickshire, Birmingham notwithstanding :— 

“ With the dark, early dawn of each Christmas morn (imme- 
diately upon the first stroke of twelve), the gentle shepherds 
aver that the cattle in the fields—the sheep, cows, horses, and 
asses—reverentially kneel with their faces towards the east, and 
remain in that position until the clock of the village church has 
proclaimed the fact that another Christmas Day is born.” 

It is to be feared that there will soon be little 
credulity of this kind left to Warwickshire’s “ gentle 
shepherds.” Nor is Mr. Morley very convincing in his 
effort to explain the superstitious cast of the peasant of 
the greenwood by the “loneliness and woodiness” of 
the country, which make it “a dark land” for the 
display of Nature’s moods. On the moors of Devon and 
Cornwall old ways and thoughts have been better kept 
than in Warwickshire. The annual sale by candlelight 
of grazing rights at Warton, near Atherstone, and the 
“Wroth silver” ceremony at Knighton Cross, before 
sunrise on Martinmas Day (a dreary hour !), seem to be 
quaint customs preserved out of express regard for their 
singularity rather than because they have any precise 
relation to the conditions of actual life in these districts. 

Mr. Morley is trivial about “The Birds and Trees ” 
of the greenwood. It is cheering in these plutocratic 
days to learn that there is still genial competition 
between the squire, the farmer and the peasant for the 
finest and dryest log for the Christmas fire ; we would, 
however, back the squire’s hearth against the others 


in this matter. The Birmingham bird-catchers are, of 
course, the curse of the woodlands. Mr. Morley is not 
half angry enough on this point. We thoroughly agree 
with him that the Warwickshire County Council ought 
at once to put the bullfinch on its list of protected birds. 
His pictures of bird life in Leamington’s public places 
are a good and worthy advertisement of the charms of 
that delightful town. But he really should not tell of a 
rook stealing a crust from a couple of starlings in a 
Leamington street as if it were an exceptionally tragic 
occurrence. We have known worse. Bird nature and 
human nature have, as he surmises, much in common. 
Shakespeare's Greenwood is a book rather for visitors 
to Warwickshire than for Warwickshire people. It will 
be appreciated by the large and increasing stream of 
Americans who call at Stratford-on-Avon, on their way 
to London, and pay a shilling for the pink Shakespeare 
stamp which will frank only a postcard. It is a quite 
harmless, and often quite interesting, commentary on 
the landscapes and country houses which the American 
visitor determines to see, in a bird’s-eye view. As 
tolerably nourishing essence of Warwickshire, it may be 
recommended also to English readers generally. Mr. 
Morley is, however, somewhat misleading in his title. 
He has culled his materials from Nuneaton, in the 
extreme north-east of the county, to Long Compton, at 
its southern tip ; from Halesowen, which is in Worcester- 
shire, on the west, to Rugby, on the opposite border -of 
Shakespeare’s county. That seems not quite fair, 


C. E, 





PARIS AS A PERSONALITY. 


Parts. By Hilaire Belloc. London : Edward Arnold. 

No city lends itself more readily than Paris to bio- 
graphical treatment. Something of the assertive 
personality, of the ultimate /e roi veult, of the French 
kingship has impressed itself on this creation of Kings. 
Never (in the technical sense) a commune, she federated 
the communes, and without any judiciary franchise 
mew that of basse justice and no powers of rating she 
reformed the Chambers and first enforced taxation as a 
principle of national authority. Again and again has 
she assumed Parliamentary power, seeking either the 
capture or the suppression of the national assemblies ; 
the struggle of Commune and Convention is as old as 
the fourteenth century, when Paris was both a fourth 
estate and the exponent of the third. In spite of 
the litigious jealousy of the old Parlement and the 
suspensory measures of her Kings, in spite of the 
modern legislation which leaves her with less legal 
individuality than the” smallest of the 36,000 odd 
communes, she has made and unmade revolutions, sup- 
pressing the States Provincial in 1358 and suspending 
the Constitution in 1792, inaugurating a revolution 
entirely her own in 1830 and in 1848; and where she 
cannot dictate, as in 1870, she secedes. So, too, she has 
given the law to Europe, breaking the balance of 
dynastic Powers in 1789 and shattering the Holy 
Alliance system half a century later. This persistent 
vitality has survived all its transient forms—hanse, 
crafts, provisory, constitutional and insurrectionary 
“commune,” and in it and its dramatic manifestations, 
strident as at the cry of a watercress hawker of the 
Halles, resourceful as with the cleavers of the Cabochiens 
and the barricades of St. Antoine, logical in the 
sanguinary lustrations of its Terrors, there has been 
something impressionable, feminine, and, withal, 
strangely secretive, so that those most possessed with 
the spirit of Paris from Villon to Victor Hugo have, 
without extorting her “ secret,” been most imbued with 
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her secrecy. Indeed, to the intuitive ear of Victor Hugo 
there was always a low menacing hum, a bourdonnement 
in this storm-centre of Europe. Her furtive transition 
from storm to calm left a strong impression on the obser- 
vant mind of Balzac. All of which amounts to saying 
that no merely formal history of her municipality like that 
of Leroux, or of Robiquet, nor of her University, like that 
of Duboulay, still less a treatise on her Parlement, such 
as that of Aubert, no one, nor all of these, will give us 
the complete history of Paris. No merely anatomical 
treatment will serve to give us her personal equation in 
the problems of French history. Hence Mr. Belloc’s 
book, with its courageous conception of Paris as “a 
personality,” has a unique claim on our attention: it is 
almost the first of its kind. Although few cities have 
been so well served by the archivist as Paris has been in 
the admirable publications of the Sociclé de histoire de 
Paris, though few municipalities could boast such 
“public works” as her documentary collections, yet the 
fact remains that, apart from the erudite but obsolete 
work of a Benedictine Brother, and not excepting the 
altogether serviceable cyclopzdia of Fournier, there 
have been no biographies of Paris, no histories of her 
as “a personality growing from mere sensation to self- 
recognition.” 

Mr. Belloc’s style, familiar, allusive and reminiscent, 
marked by combative preferences and as combative 
rejections, is suited to his intimate conception of his 
subject ; but his method has itsdangers. His biography 
of Paris tends to become rather too autobiographical 
and to substitute deductive assertion for an analytic and 
inductive treatment. To say that Paris “has known 
herself ” and that with a prescient sense of her“ mission ” 
she, “the self-appointed guardian of the French idea,” 
watched the Capetian diplomacy, chose Burgundy in the 
cause of national unity and was the “ faithful servant” of 
Louis XI. is, in a history, somewhat inadequate. To say 
nothing of the vacillating hesitancy of her “ choice,” 
more is to be sought in an otherwise sound impatience 
of the fiscal misgovernment of the Armagnacs taking 
the inevitable form in a disfranchised city of a suscepti- 
bility to the continuous pressure of Burgundian intrigues. 
Hence the faction of which Monstrelet and des Ursins 
tell us so much, and which, having laughed at 
Agincourt as an affair of the Armagnacs, was 
unconvinced (face Mr. Belloc) even by the siege 
of Orleans, the battle of Patay, and the conse- 
cration at Rheims. So, too, we think that “ the delirous 
determination to maintain the national unity” which 
Mr. Belloc sees in St. Bartholomew’s and in the obstinacy 
of the later siege is a little too logical an explanation, 
doing Paris, in fact, more and less than justice; less, 
because it ignores the strenuous, if ineffective, protest of 
the municipality against the massacre; and more, 
because it seems ignorant of the fact that the educated 
opinion of politiques and of Parlement protested against 
the “determined” attitude of what was really a 
fanatical mob, the mob which hung President Brisson 
and accepted the Spaniard whom even the Parlement 
rejected. 

These phrases are, perhaps, partly faults of expres- 
sion, but they serve to reveal the weakness of Mr. Belloc’s 
method, which looks on Paris as “a standing menace 
to the Historic Method” and substitutes a series 
of generalisations on her “heart” and “ will” 
for a careful analysis of the genesis of her sentiment 
and the growth of her life in her institutions—the 
Palais, the municipality, the trades, and the University. 
The institution is sacrificed to the building and the con- 
tinuity of site is dwelt on at the expense of the continuity 
of usage. The Parisian habit of continuity is due to the 
identity of her life ; the fact that the garden where St. 
Louis lent intimate ear to the plaints of his people is the 
locality where these plaints were housed for ages in a 
vaulted chamber of requests, and where the dicta of 
Fouquier-Tinville were heard, is of most value as a 
symbolic testimony to the personally regal character 
of French justice and to the consequent ease with 


which Paris as a Royal town took to regency. That is 
its real significance, and Paris, with a model admini- 
stration of great territorial, or rather riparian, scope 
was almost the first to feel the effects of an 
administrative breakdown and the most competent 
to correct it. We have, in fact, the same objection to 
an elaborate investigation of sites and origins in the 
history of a city as to the “ bib and porringer ” chapters 
in the biography of an individual: they tend too much 
to predestinarianism. Much also of the space devoted 
to an analysis of the economic structure of the tran- 
sitional society in which Paris was a mere item 
might, we think, have been given later to a treat- 
ment of how the “ Parliament,” with its growing 
system of circulating bailiffs and seneschals of the type 
of Beaumanoir, made Paris the judicial and thus (with 
small pretence to literary achievement) the linguistic 
capital of France. Another important political factor is 
missed by Mr. Belloc’s almost complete omission of the 
merchant-gild, which, as a legal person before the Parlia- 
ment, and a centralized and hierarchic Government with 
a militia of its own, made Paris a greater political force 
than even Rouen. It is this which explains the move- 
ment of Marcel, which was anything but “communal,” 
was in fact singularly national in the modern sense, and 
closely akin to the movement of 1792 in its propa- 
gandist and centralised character ; indeed, the comités 
of the Revolution and their representatifs en mission tind 
a close parallel in the standing committees of ¢/us and 
the itinerant réformateurs of 1357. This civic spirit was, 
indeed, nearly strangled by the repressive measures of 
Charles V. and his successors, but even in the days of 
Henry IV. there are traces of it in the ominous protests 
of such provosts as Miron. True, the municipality is 
not always the medium, nor the Hotel de Ville the 
theatre of such sentiment ; Culdoe surrenders to Caboche 
and Flesselles succumbs to the electors. Sometimes it is 
to be found in the crafts; sometimes it draws an 
Antazan strength from the peasantry of the Beauvaisie, 
sometimes it is in the University—frequently in all. 
The University (on whose intellectual influence as 
the European centre of a visible sfudium Mr. Belloc 
is rightly and happily insistent) was no small political 
factor also; she it was who deepened Parisian issues 
and formulated its aspirations so that the outcries 
against the Armagnac régime became the ordonnance 
cabochienne and the murder on the bridge of Montereau 
is elaborated into a theory of tyrannicide. 

Paris has, in fact, been the regent of France (once 
under Philippe Auguste, even de jure), imposing her 
revolutionary liveries on her Kings, and jealously 
taking captive the “baker, the baker’s wife and the 
little baker.” 

There is thus a certain functional continuity—not 
deductive nor sentimental—in the history of Paris which 
an analysis of her complex society and manifold institu- 
tions would reveal far more clearly than Mr. Belloc’s 
somewhat hazardous supposition of the continuous 
descent of the municipal gild from the nautae—a 
supposition now discarded and indeed disproved by the 
evidence of charters. 

Mr. Belloc, whose modesty almost disarms criti- 
cism, pleads that these activities and their episodic 
manifestations never “ realized themselves” in any 
architectural forms, and hence are outside the scope of 
his book. This, in the case of Paris, would be to 
narrow Mr. Belloc’s book almost to the limits of a 
treatise on topography and building, which we are 
happy to find it is far trom being, for (especially as in 
the second and last chapters) Mr. Belloc continually 
travels outside the limits imposed on himself. The 
truth is that a purely architectural treatment of Parisian 
history could only give us one phase—the Gothic—and 
even then it would be inadequate. The master-builders 
of Paris were her Kings and not, as at Amiens, her 
commune. Her craft-life is not lucent in cathedral 
glass as at Chartres, that monument of the ecstatic 
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labour of a community; it is merely legible in the 
registers of Etienne Boileau jealously locked up in the 
Chatelet ; and there isa marked absence of mmunicipal 
architecture, as one would expect. None the less, Mr. 
Belloc’s treatment of Notre Dame, St. Germain des Prés 
and the Tour St. Jacques is incomplete without a picture 
of the crafts who chiselled the busy tympana of the 
cathedral, and debated under the romanesque nave of 
the abbey church and worshipped in a multitude of 
chapels at St. Jacques de la Boucherie. Was it not the 
people of Paris who complained of Philip the Tall that 
il n’a fail édifice? The French Gothic churches were 
meant to serve forensic purposes, with their wide 
unembarrassed naves, the abundant light of their spread- 
ing arches in the clerestory, the serviceable roundness 
of their shafts, and the free speech and local imagery of 
their sculptures. Hence the necessity of some account 
of the democratic life of Paris. 

The unserviceable insincerity of the third Pointed 
period of Gothic in France (indicated by its sacrifice 
of the idiom to the adjective in its interpenetrated 
and flamboyant tracery) marked almost the end of 
its usefulness to the historian; the end came with the 
Renaissance style, There is something more than a 
coincidence in the fact that the period fixed by Viollet 
le Duc as marking the end of architectural sculpture as 
a craft is also that in which the municipality became 
bankrupt, the University lost its constitution, and the 
Parlement much of its legislative initiative. Building 
became more than ever the prerogative of wealthy 
Kings, not a devotion, as with St. Louis, but 
an amusement. The original work of Philibert 
Delorme (christened Pierre in this book) at the Tuileries 
and the Louvre, makes an extended treatment of 
these palaces important in a history of distinctively 
French inspiration, but “the intrigues and confusions” 
of their interminable construction make it a somewhat 
thankless task for the historian after a study of the 
symphonious suggestiveness of the western front of 
Notre Dame. Hence we are not surprised to find this 
chapter of Mr. Belloc’s work more digressive than 
any other, and in his last chapter he shakes himself 
free, and gives us a picture of Paris on the eve 
of the Revolution so full of movement and mean- 
ing that we regret Mr. Belloc had not used this way 
earlier. 

It is, in fact, impossible to take Mr. Belloc at his own 
modest valuation, or to treat his book with the uncompli- 
mentary indulgence which he demands for a little 
memoir. While we welcome the easy, confidential, 
intimate style throughout, we also expect great things 
after the Introduction, with its amplitude of view, its 
completeness of characterization ; this, with the succeed- 
ing survey, prepares us for a history of Paris such as we 
have indicated, and Mr. Belloc disappoints us—not with 
a sense of failure, but of neglected opportunity. He 
has all the equipment for so great a task; a great 
felicity of phrase, a decisive humour, an artistic imagina- 
tion. Nothing comes amiss to him in his interpretations 
of Paris, of her chiselled legends, of the satirical 
morality of her sculpture, the ingenuous gossip of her 
bourgeois diarists, the haunting cadences of her Villon— 
Villon who made of Montfaucon a veritable Calvary— 
all these sources are to him an open book. His choice 
of types of a transition—his preference of St. Germain 
des Prés, and his rejection of that sad “ harlequin” 
St. Eustache—is as happy as his treatment of them. 
His book suffers really from the enforced necessity of 
peripatetic discourses, which a series of topographical 
plans, such as those in Fournier, would have saved him. 
As it is, he has written a fascinating and a notable book, 
full of promise, and we look to him yet to fulfil the 
promise of his Introduction. Only in Michelet has Paris 
been similarly treated, and the disciple is not unworthy 
of his lord. 


J. H. M. 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER. 


Twixt Town anp Country. A Book of Suburban Gardening. 
By Roma White. London: Harper Brothers. 


PICTORIAL PRACTICAL GARDENING. By Walter P. Wright. London : 
Cassell. 


Miss Roma WHITE’s charming little volume comes at 
an opportune moment. In October all gardeners are 
working out plans for the coming year ; and the owners 
of small suburban plots, for whom this book is specially 
written, are struggling to scheme out a constant suc- 
cession of bloom, to avoid the monotony and stiffness 
almost inevitable in that long straight slip which villadom 
knows so well, and to cope with what is even more 
hopeless, the horrid little dusty square in front, which 
separates the suburban house from the road. Matters 
are made worse when your garden has been kindly laid 
out, as is generally the case, by your landlord, who has 
a misplaced affection for laurels, and whose ideas of 
arrangement are not asa rule signalised by originality. To 
the many who suffer from these unpropitious conditions 
and who, nevertheless, plan and scheme, sow and plant, 
with unfailing hope and energy, Miss White’s book can 
be warmly commended. She has suggestive chapters on 
suitable trees and flowering shrubs, on how to manage 
a constant succession of bloom, on the best arrangement 
for small beds, and on plants which survive amid smoke 
and fog. The pages are full of ingenious and happy 
combinations of plants, of old tlower legends, and of 
thoughtful suggestions. There is a great fascination, 
for instance, about this :— 

“ Picture to yourself a garden inclosed within a verandah of 
living green; the verandah must be high enough for you to 
enter with comfort, and wide enough to admit a slender bench. 
The back part is the wall of your garden, which must be 
covered with ivy, and from its coping ‘stones a roof of strong 
wire trellis must jut out for three or four feet, supported at the 
other edge by slender pillars of oak or pine. These pillars will 
conduct upward your columns of wistarias and vines, which 
will spread their long tendrils and branches over the roof. 
The shade will not hurt the ivy, and from these verdant bird- 
haunted bowers you may look out upon your blossoming 
garden.” 

“To make a beautiful garden requires as much head work 
as hand work ; and you cannot ‘ garden finely’ without a very 
great deal of thought.” 

The truth of this remark is only too clear to every one 
who has got beyond the careless hopefulness of their 
first few weeks of gardening, and many learners will 
find their processes of thought much helped by a careful 
study of Miss White’s pages. Those of them who have 
not plans of their own, and who are yet anxious to escape 
the terrible sameness of much suburban gardening—it is 
so difficult somehow not to be influenced by all the other 
gardens you can see from your bedroom or drawing- 
room window !—might try some of Miss White’s inge- 
nious suggestions for special beds or gardens. She has 
plans for a Chaucer garden and a Pompeian garden, a 
Shakespeare corner, andan Avalon bed. Most charming 
of all, perhaps, is the scheme for our Lady’s garden, 
which should contain no flowers that are not asso- 
ciated in name or legend with the Virgin Mary. How 
numerous these are will be a revelation to many readers. 
Madonna lilies are familiar to all, but how many people 
know that primroses are Our Lady’s Key, with which 
she unlocks the gates of spring ; that the primula is Our 
Lady’s Candlestick ; lilies of the valley Our Lady’s Tears ; 
and white harebells Our Lady’s Thimble? For inge- 
nuity the gardener may be recommended to the pages 
on the clock bed, where a flower is found to open at 
every hour, from the white hawkweed which awakes at 
seven o’clock in the morning, to the evening primrose 
which opens its silver or amber cups at six. Miss 
White is one of the many people who are fond of the 
old-fashioned flower names, and she has evidently 
studied them carefully. Many of the names she 
mentions in her book have been almost forgotten, 
and in order to help those who wish to use them, but 
are hindered by ignorance, she has compiled a list of 
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flower names with their Latin titles to follow, and has 
used this as an index at the end of her book. Unfortu- 
nately it is not quite complete, either as an index or as 
a list of names, and when Miss White brings out a 
second edition of her book, we, and no doubt many 
others, should be grateful for a more carefully 
finished list. Many of the plants she mentions in her 
book are not to be found in the index, and we look in 
vain for the Latin designations of many others—for 
instance, St. Bruno’s lily, Sweet Cecily, and London Pride. 
The last of these, however, finds a place under its more 
picturesque, though probably less familiar title of None- 
so-pretty. This imperfection, and a few misprints, are 
practically the only faults to be found with a delightful 
little volume, which should be most helpful not only to 
the suburban amateur, but to those whose lot is cast 
in pleasanter places, and is delightful reading for every 
one who cares at all for flowers. 

Mr. Walter Wright’s small volume is of a very 
different kind. It isa little gardening manual “ intended 
for the use of all classes of horticulturists” and it gives 
concise instructions, illustrated by numerous useful 
diagrams and pictures, upon very many gardening opera- 
tions. We do not imagine that so small and elementary 
a book will commend itself very highly to the expert : 
the beginner will probably find much that is useful in it. 
At the same time, a work which is obviously destined 
for the use of amateurs should clearly deal with the 
most valuable hardy plants. A book which discourses of 
calceolarias and entirely omits the whole invaluable 
class of anemones—to take an example—is not all that 
it might be. It possesses an index and a useful calendar, 
but our attempts to discover any clue to its scheme of 
arrangement have been quite fruitless. 


L. F. 





ETON. 
Eton. By A. Clutton Brock, B.A. London: George Bell and Son. 


Mr. Ciurron Brock has contributed a useful little 
sketch of Eton to the series of Handbooks to the Great 
Public Schools. |The first half of the book is an abridg- 
ment of the history of Eton, as told in the larger works 
of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte and Mr. Wasey Sterry. The 
second half gives an account of Eton at the present day. 
Mr. Brock’s method is partly descriptive, partly 
apologetic. His description is lucid, but it would be 
better ifit were up to date. The acquisition of the new 
playing helds is barely mentioned. The foundation of 
the Old Etonian Association, under the presidency of 
Lord Rosebery, is not mentioned at all. The history of 
Eton ephemeral literature is brought up only to 1832. 
The section on cricket is unsatisfactory. Cricket at Eton, 
except in college, is not compulsory for non-swimmers, 
as Mr. Brock implies. The “sixpenny ” colour, which 
he mentions as existing, has been defunct for three 
years. The “ middle club” colour has borne another 
name for a longer period. The institution of junior 
league house matches is not mentioned. ‘The magnificent 
new cricket ground is ignored. The account of the 
Eton and Harrow match controversy contains the 
astounding assertion that “ most old members of the two 
schools agreed that Dr. Warre was wise in his courteous 
rejection of the proposal” to give a third day to the 
match. Dr. Warre’s action may have been wise, but 
it was certainly not popular, and old cricketers of both 
schools were practically unanimous in desiring the extra 
day. 

Against this deficiency on the score of cricket must 
be set the excellence of Mr. Clutton Brock’s account of 
the wall game, which does not change. The following 
passage may give an idea of the vigour of his writing :— 
‘To the walls and seconds, at any rate, the wall game seems 





the finest in the world. Every muscle of the body is brought 
into play and every kind of faculty exerted in a constant hand- 
to-hand Homeric conflict, in which skill is more valuable than 
strength, and generalship gets the better of weight. The 
enduring walls who, conscious of the inferiority of his outsides 
and behinds, ‘ holds the ball’ until time, in spite of the efforts 
of the whole opposing bully, tastes something of the triumph 
of Ajax at the ships. His skill is not seen by the ignorant 
spectator, to whom he seems merely a blind obstruction and a 
nuisance. His head, his neck, his arms and his shoulders are 
‘ ground’ by the elbows of his opponents with increasing fury ; 
they thrust their knees between his, and thev are not very 
careful to distinguish between his legs and the ball as they 
rain their kicks upon it. At last, perhaps, they drive the ball 
beyond him, and he is compelled, by the rules of the game, to 
go round the bully and take the place of the third wall on his 
own side, but in the meantime he drinks delight of battle with 
his peers, as it is drunk in no other game.” 

In his critical explanations of the customs and 
institutions of Eton as he knew it (some years ago) Mr. 
Clutton Brock is fairly successful. The tutorial system, 
flogging and fagging are explained in a way that fore- 
stalls many ignorant objections. Peculiarities are 
accounted for, not merely recorded as sacred facts. 
The general tone of the book is moderately conserva- 
tive. The chapter on Athletics is half as long again as 
the chapter on School Work—a modified reflection of 
the relative importance of these interests at Eton. The 
only passage where the author displays the slightest 
enthusiasm is in his account of the wall-game quoted 
above. The great question of the desirability of 
modernisation in the Eton educationary system is 
hardly discussed. The author cheerfully acquiesces in 
the incompatibility of a thirst for knowledge with 
character and Imperial tact. “In the present war in 
South Africa,” says Mr. Clutton Brock, “the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and many famous Generals are 
Etonians.” He does not add that the military system 
and all its blunders are Etonian too. 





FICTION, 


Wounds in the Rain, by Stephen Crane (London : Methuen 
has much of the merit of the same author’s Red Badge of 
Courage. He does not seem to have lost anything through a 
more intimate acquaintance with actual warfare than he had 
when he wrote the earlier book. Some of the battle-pieces 
are fine bits of realistic description. We cannot help regretting, 
as we read them, that the Great Peace found him when a war 
was raging that he would have described so well. If his 
sketch in this volume, God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen, be any 
key to his character, he should have found warm welcome 
among the correspondents at the front. And we should like 
to have heard the author of The Price of the Harness describe, 
say, the charge at Elandslaagte. As it is, we must be content 
with this little legacy of tales and sketches about the Cretan 
War, the work of a very modern man who had learnt some- 
thing of the primitive emotions. 

A Breaker of Laws, by W. Pett Ridge (London and 
New York: Harpers) is a sentimental story of a London thief 
and a servant girl from Devon. It belongs to the cockney 
Kailyard school. Mr, Pett Ridge writes brightly and fluently, 
and knows his types well. His books are always amusing 
and readable, and A Breaker of Laws is no exception to the 
rule. 

“Tt was a page of notes. 

“ The struggle. Its Magnitude. Its necessity. Need of an 
attempt to gauge the force of the resistance. Power of indi- 
vidual resistance. Merit of the resistance. Law of the resist- 
ance, 

The Realization of Fustus Moran, by Frederic Carrel 
(London: John Long), is a series of such notes with very 
little amplification. We have no great curiosity as to what 
Justus Moran realizes ; it seems to be some crude philosophy 
of negation. The book is that strange modern production, a 
philosophic novel with a flavour of indecency. It has none of 
the dramatic vigour of its unpleasant forerunner, The Progress 
of Pauline Kessler. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


How completely the Edinburgh Review (like most of our 
journals of any pedigree) has forsaken its old prejudices and 
principles may be illustrated very simply by reference to 
the political article of its current number on the General 
Election. This old organ, sacred to the Whigs and Whiggism, 
in whose cause it earned all its fame, turns with bitterness 
upon a political essayist because he speaks of Pitt as having 
sold his country to the War party, Continental despotism and 
the Court. Suchpartisanship, thinks the Edinburgh, is likely 
to be “blind, indeed, to the actual circumstances and forces of 
its own day.” 

The old opinions of the Edinburgh about Pitt are concisely 
summed up in an epitaph of Sydney Smith's, published last 
week in the Pilot by Lord Halifax. We offer it in an abbre- 
viated form to remind the Edinburgh of the contrast between 
the vigorous opinions of its early manhood and the gentle 
decrepitude of an old age which employs itself crying down 
those who preach its old faith :— 

“To the Right Honourable William Pitt, whose errors in 
foreign policy and lavish expenditure of our resources at home 
have laid the foundation of national bankruptcy, this monu- 
ment was erected by many weak men who mistook his 
eloquence for wisdom and his insolence for magnanimity, by 
many unworthy men whom he had ennobled and by many 
base men whom he had enriched at the public expense.” 
However, the remaining essays of the current Edinburgh 

soar far above the shabby level of this political flight. Byron, 
municipal trading, the Roman conquest of Gaul, and China, 
are all in their different ways admirable, though we cannot 
help laughing at the author of the second for an unconscious 
irony—his description of Sir Henry Fowler as “a friend of 
municipal administration if ever there was one.” Does the 
writer know of Sir Henry Fowler's historic connection with 
anti-municipal corporations, including the latest (denounced 
in this very article) the National Telephone Company ? 

The chief attractions of the new number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review are its bindingand illustrations. The first, a lovely 
and sumptuous reproduction, after Le Gascon, is, perhaps, the 
most splendid of the dresses in which the review has 
appeared. Of the illustrations, the most interesting (where 
all are choice) is the series that adorns Lord Ronald Gower’s 
letterpress concerning Lady Hamilton. Lord Ronald quotes 
William Beckford upon this fascinating subject :— 

“She was somewhat masculinein figure . . . , notatall 
delicate, ill-bred, affected, a devil in temper when set on edge. 
Her countenance was hardly beautiful, but the outline excellent. 
She assumed sensibility, but felt none.” 

This description hardly agrees with the portraits, and certainly 
cannot be reconciled with the delicate and Greuze-like face 
so familiar in Romney's paintings. But then Beckford was 
eccentric and Lady Hamilton a great actress. 

A pleasantly chatty and characteristic article is contributed 
by Sir Wemyss Reid, and consists of his reminiscences of 
London forty years ago. He recalls John Stuart Mill as he 
stood on the hustings in Trafalgar Square in 1868 and 
addressed a hostile meeting of the electors of Westminster :— 

“ It was on that occasion,” writes Sir Wemyss, “that I had a 
quaint experience of the humours of an election under the old 
régime. ‘What isthe name of the gentleman who is speaking ?’ 
was the question addressed to me bya man of respectable 
appearance who had joined me on the outskirts of the throng. 
*That is Mr. Mill,’ I answered, proud of being able to point out 
a man of so much distinction. ‘O, that is Mr. Mill,’ responded 
my interlocutor in drawling, gentle tones; and then, before my 
horrified eyes had fully realized what was happening, he 
drew a dead cat from under his coat and flung it straight at 
the philosopher's head.” 

It would be difficult to praise too highly Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s contribution on Shelley's Views of Art. It will delight 
all lovers of Shelley and of art, and should be read with the 

same tender care with which it has evidently been written. 
Shelley, we are reminded, “looked upon the restoration of a 
work of art as at best a necessary evil.” “ 1t made me melan- 
choly,” he says, “to see that they had been varnishing and 
restoring some of these pictures.” And the thought led him 
into some reflections “ which will find an echo in the mind of 
every artist :"— 


“ How evanescent are paintings, and must necessarily be! 


Those of Zeuxis and Apelles are no more, and perhaps they 
bore the same relation to Homer and A®schylus that those of 
Guido and Raphael bear to Dante and Petrarch. There is one 
refuge from the despondency of this contemplation. The 
material part, indeed, of their work must perish, but they 
survive in the mind of man, and the remembrances connected 
with them are transmitted from generation to generation.” 


We are particularly struck by the contrast which Dr. Garnett 
points out between the impressions produced on Tennyson 
and Shelley respectively by Milan Cathedral. How is it that 
the interior should have so fascinated Tennyson ? 
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REVIEWS. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF COVENTRY PATMORE. By 
Basil Champneys. London : George Bell and Sons. 


Or the English poets of the later halé of this century, 
Coventry Patmore is not indeed by any means the greatest, 
but certainly one of the most interesting both from the 
freshness and formal distinction of his verse, and also as 
representing a peculiar and subtle type of intellect and 
character. To most people he is chietly known as the 
poet of married love, a theme which may have been 
neglected by his predecessors as being too humdrum 
for their songs. Yet the last epithet which could be 
applied to Coventry Patmore was the epithet “ hum- 
drum.” He was quite unlike ordinary people, nor did 
he in the least tally with the idea which ordinary people 
form of poets. He regarded life as a series of surprises, 
and was himself a very surprising person even to his 
friends. Though he was a religious seer he hated 
philanthropy, especially when it took the shape of 
teetotalism or of a crusade against tobacco. He was a 
mystic whose highest dreams were shot through with 
polemical flashes of wit, scorn and grotesque humour, an 
optimist in all that concerned himself, his family and 
his nearest friends, a confirmed pessimist in all that 
concerned the outside world. Everybody and every- 
thing “in these last days, the dregs of time” was 
apparently going fast to the dogs save Coventry Patmore 
and his elect associates. He could not even be per- 
suaded that he ever lost at whist. In politics, as in 
literature, he was an aristocrat, with an unbounded 
contempt for “the sordid trader” who had been 
admitted to the franchise by “the false English nobles 
and their Jew,” or in other words by the Conservative 
party and Mr. Disraeli. Yet he seems himself to have 
been an excellent man of business, and made a consider- 
able profit from the development of an estate in Sussex. 
At the age of forty-one he became a Roman Catholic, 
and the logic of the schoolmen was congenial to the 
austere temper which was in him so curiously allied 
with exuberant self-confidence and a boyish delight in 
fun and mischief. Yet he specially admired the eccle- 
siastical portions of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, was fond 
of a sly rap at the priests, hated Cardinal Manning, 
and speaking once to Mr. Champneys of the casual 
utterances of the supreme Pontiff, described them as 
“the personal opinions of an amiable old gentleman by 
which I am in no way bound.” Not unconscious of 
the complications of his blithe nature, and not a little 
proud of them, he wrote :— 
“ Blessed is he 
Who explains me.” 

I think that Mr. Champneys might have attained unto 
blessedness more compendiously, but to blessedness he 
has certainly attained. With great labour and sympathy 
he has explained Patmore, his father, his wives, and his 
children. The poet could not have wished for a more 
conscientious or tactful biographer. 

Coventry Patmore was born in 1823 and died in 
1896. For twenty years he worked in the British 
Museum, being mainly engaged on the catalogue of 
books. “At the end of my time of service,” he wrote, 
“IT had come to the conclusion that of the forty miles 
of shelves in the museum, forty feet would contain 
all the real literature of the world.” His own additions 
to literature, when once he was in a position to dispense 
with the hackwork of reviewing, were slight in bulk, and 
could easily be collected in half-a-dozen slim volumes, 
for he wrote as the mood seized him, “in a sudden 
flush, or rather flash of spiritual health,” and there were 
long intervals of silence :— 

“ Every one of my books—except the first little volume of 
rubbish done to please my father—has been written after many 


years of retlection on its subject —reflection for my own benefit, 
not primarily with a view to the book, which has been merely 
the easy and rapid overtlowing into words of the fulness of 
thought at last attained. . . . . My best things were 
written most quickly. Amelia took four days; Deliciae 
Sapicntiae de Amore two hours ; several of the best odes even 
less. . . . . The first book of the Angel in the House took 
only six weeks in the writing, though I had thought of little 
else for several years before. I am the only poet of this 
generation except Barnes who has steadily maintained a 
literary conscience. Though, of course, ] may not be a com- 
petent judge of how good my best is, I am sure that I have 
given the world nothing but my best.” 
His poetry, in fact, Was never a plaything. Rather it 
Was asymptom of a kind of serious exhilaration, which 
in later life became increasingly religious and mystical, 
requiring to be provoked by “prodigious doses ot 
divinity,” which, as he said, was like “living on brandy 
and soda.” The idea of his youthful poem, “ Nuptial 
Love,” became after his conversion to Roman Catholicism 
more and more symbolical of the Love Divine. He 
writes that in the relation of the soul to Christ as his 
betrothed wife is “a mine of undiscovered joy and 
power.” A prose treatise called the Sponsa Dei, which, 
says his biographer, “is admitted by all who saw it in 
manuscript to have been brought to the highest standard 
of literary perfection,” expounded, or, as Patmore would 
have said, resuscitated, this old mystic doctrine. But in 
1887 it was destroyed by its author, for Father Gerard 
Hopkins, S.J., remarked, as he returned the MS., that it 
told secrets, and Patmore valued some things more highly 
than literary reputation. This stage of Patmore’s reli- 
gious symbolism is, however, illustrated in the Odes, 
especially in the “Child's Purchase,” a poem to the 
Virgin, which he appears to have regarded as_ his 
highest effort in verse. It is dithcult for the Philistine 
who has not been specially prepared by a course 
of the scholastic stimulants to live in the rarified 
atmosphere of this poem, written “in fhe finest 
metre that ever was invented and in //e tinest mine 
of wholly unworked material that ever fell to the 
lot of an English poet,” and Patmore’s own excellent 
remarks upon the difficulty of writing religious poetry 
recur to the mind. But some of the Odes have a touch 
of human pathos mingled with their austerity, and strike 
to the heart. They are Patmore’s finest work. 
Of The Angel in the House (Part 1.), Patmore’s 
most popular poem, Carlyle wrote thus :— 

“A most cheery, sunshiny, pleasant volume (pure, fresh, 
quaintly comfortable—like a cathedral close with its old red- 
brick buildings and trim lawns): truly I could not but perceive 
good talent there ; and regret in my heretical way that you did 
not strike boldly with it into the rough field of fact (getting so 
dreadfully rough, and even hideous and horrid, for want of the 
like of you so long), which seems to me the real tield of the 

e poet too, in so far as he is a‘ real’ one.” 
An admirable letter from the same pen follows in 
acknowledgment of Book II. :— 

“Certainly it is a beautiful little piece, this ‘ Espousals,’ 
nearly perfect in its kind : the execution and conception full of 
delicacy, truth and graceful simplicity : high, ingenious, fine 
pure and wholesome as these breezes now blowing round me 
from the eternal sea. The delineation of the thing is managed 
with great art, (irift and success, by that light sketching of 
parts ; of which both in the choice of what is to be delineated 
and in the fresh, airy, easy way of doing it I much admire the 
genial felicity and real skill. A charming simplicity attracts 
ine everywhere : this is a great merit which T am used to in 
you. Occasionally (oftenest in ‘the Sentences’) you get into 
an antique Cow/cian vein, what Johnson would call ‘the Meta- 
physical,’ a little: but this too, if well done, as it here is, 1 like 
to see—as a gymnastic exercise of wit, were it nothing more. 
Indeed I have to own the whole matter is an ‘ideal’ ; soars 
high above reality, and leaves the mud of fact (mud with what- 
ever slepping stones may be discoverable therein) lying far under 
its feet.” : 

As a writer of prose Patmore is always admirably fresh, 
forcible and spontaneous :— 

“He remarked that it was far better to risk an apparent 
irreverence which at worst was a venial error than to be a 
prig ; for to be that was to be in ‘a continual state of deadly 
sin’” 

and he contrives to write upon art and religion without 
any kind of affectation or preciousness. His literary 
verdicts were trenchantly expressed, and, though some 
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of them may be charged jwith extravagance, therewas in 
all a certain kernel of sound sense. One feels at any rate 
that they are no parrot cries, but part of the man himself. 
He said that the Excursion was “the greatest poem in 
our language if not in any.” Shelley he thought “all 
unsubstantial splendour like the transtormation scene of 
a pantomime or the silvered globes hung up in gin- 
palaces.” Of Browning he writes: “ He has nearly 
every poetic faculty—except that of writing poetry—in 
an eminent degree.” The Dream of Gerontius is not 
so much poetry as a “striking piece of imaginative 
psychology.” He could not reckon Tennyson with the 
truly great poets :— 

“ He is, of course, an immortal. No one ever wrote so well 
in his own line. But he did very little which seems to me to 
have been greatly conceived or passionately or deeply felt.” 

He used to deny (though this is not stated in the Life) 
that there was a line of poetry in Gray’s Elegy :-— 

“] hate Goethe's views of self-culture. He would have got 
more real self-culture by one great act of self-sacrifice than by 
all his dissections of live women.” 

He was of course too impetuous to be just, but 
within his own range of experience his insight was keen. 
His estimate of Emerson (IL., 142) could not easily be 
beaten, and Tennyson thought that his review of the 
Idylls of the King (Edinburgh Review, 1859) was one 
of the best criticisms he had ever had. But anything 
like conventional sentimentality. or mere sensuousness 
provoked a snort of contempt. We feel in him that the 
ascetic was always ready at hand with sackcloth and 
scourge to harry the wsthete when he became too 
uproarious, and that somehow both parties enjoyed the 
excitement of the flagellation :-— 

“T confess a great antipathy to the Greek character and a 
greater still to the Romans. The personal beauty of the former 
has prejudiced people in their favour. I am no believer in 
personal beauty and tind great pleasure in believing with the 
traditions of the first three centuries that Christ was a little 
ugly insignificant person.” 

And yet in spite of his pursuit of arduous and unseen 
things, his love of paradox, and the curious and sudden 
turns of his wit, he possessed not only a true and 
beautiful gift of description, but also a power of con- 
veying sympathy and consolation to his friends in 
language of rare loveliness and simplicity. There are 
many letters in Mr. Champneys’ volumes which cannot 
have been read by their recipients without deep emotion. 


H. A. L. FIsHer. 





THE ISLE OF MAN, 


\ HisToRY OF THE ISLE or MAN. By A. W. Moore, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Speaker of the House of Keys ; Author 
of Manx Surnames and Places, Sodor and Man, The Folk-lore of 
the Isle of Man, &. With a new Map of the Island. In Two 
Volumes. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Moore has prepared a large canvas for the picture 
of a small country. In two volumes, containing 1,000 
pages, he has traced the geological, legendary, recorded 
and constitutional history of the little island with which 
he is connected both by birth and office. He has 
brought to the task the information which he had 
already acquired in the researches for which he is 
favourably known, and the experience which he has 
gained in the chair of the House of Keys, to which he 
has lately been elected ; and he has produced a book 
which is an exhaustive study of the little Manx nation. 
The early annals of the [Isle of Man have some 
resemblance to the history of the larger islands with 
which it is connected. Neolithic man gave way to the 
Celt ; the Celt was, in his turn, defeated by the Norse- 
man. The Norse retained their supremacy in the island 
for some three centuries. On their retreat its possession 
was claimed both by Scotland and England. Even Mr. 
Moore, however, is unable to throw much light on the 
obscure annals of the fourteenth century. At the 


beginning of the fifteenth century the island emerges 
from the age of legend and enters the age of history. 

In 1405 Henry IV. rewarded the services of Sir 
John Stanley by granting the island to him and his 
heirs “on the service of rendering two falcons on 
paying homage, and two falcons to all future Kings 
of England on the days of their coronation.” Under 
this grant the Stanleys and their heirs in the female 
line, the Athols, ruled in Man, first as kings and 
afterwards as lords, for nearly four centuries. During 
that period two great men left their mark on the history 
of the island. The tirst of them the seventh Earl of 
Derby—a strong man, with ideas of government which 
would have commended themselves to Straftord—held 
the island, so long as he lived, against the Common- 
wealth, and laid down his life on the scaffold in loyalty 
to his King. His wife—Charlotte de la Tremouille— 
lives in English history for her defence of Lathon House. 
While Peveril of the Peak continues to be read the part 
which she played in Manx history is not likely to be 
forgotten. But if the seventh Earl of Derby and his 
wife had some of the qualities of great rulers, they had 
some of the defects of great landlords, Lord Derby 
did in Man what the English unfortunately did in 
Ireland. He introduced into the island the tenures with 
which he was familiar on his English property. By 
converting his customary tenants into leaseholders he 
deprived them of the rights which they enjoyed. ot 
passing on their lands from father to son, or of alienating 
them by sale. He left, in doing so, to his successors a 
legacy of hate which survived for the greater part of a 
century. 

It was the merit of the second great man to whom 
we have alluded that he induced another Earl of Derby 
to redress the wrong which the seventh Earl had done 
to his tenants ; and to consent to an act—which is still 
known by Manxmen as their Magna Charta—in which 
he confirmed to them “ their ancient customary estates 
of inheritance in their respective tenements, descend- 
able from ancestor to heir, according to the laws and 
customs of the isle.” But, if the island owes this great 
measure to the second of its two great men, Bishop 
Wilson, it must be added that, in his own province, the 
Bishop displayed a relentless obstinacy in enforcing the 
discipline of the Church which must remain for al! 
time a blot on the memory of a man who was otherwise 
distinguished for his unselfish charity. Mr. Moore, 
indeed, defends the Bishop on the ground that he was 
no more cruel than his predecessors. He fails to see 
that punishments which may have been permissible in 
the atmosphere of the seventeenth century ought to 
have been impossible amidst the freer and more 
enlightened circumstances in which Bishop Wilson 
lived. 

As the eighteenth century wore on the increase of 
taxation in England led to considerable smuggling. 
The Isle of Man afforded a convenient shelter to the 
Dirk Hatteraicks of the period; and the Manx were 
enriched, and the British Government was defrauded, 
by the vast quantities of goods which were brought to 
the island and thence smuggled into England. At 
last, after ineffectual attempts to stop the trade, the 
British Government decided to take the administration 
into its own hands, and by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1765 the reigning Duke of Athol was forced 
to sell his royalties. In resuming the government of 
the island, Parliament left the Manx their autonomous 
institutions, and to this decision is due the fact that half- 
way between Ireland and England a little island still 
retains the Home Rule which the predominant partner 
in the United Kingdom refuses to the Irish people. 

The Home Rule which prevails in the island differs, 
however, in some respects from the Home Rule which 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to confer on Ireland. For, 
while in matters of legislation the Manx are practically 
at liberty to settle their own affairs in their own way, 
the executive authority largely resides in the Governor, 
who is necessarily the nominee of the British Govern- 
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ment. The results of this constitution are, at any rate, 
satisfactory. The Manx are certainly among the most 
orderly and loyal of her Majesty’s subjects. Their little 
island, rich in natural beauties which attract a con- 
stantly growing stream of tourists to its shores, enjoys a 
large measure of natural prosperity. And, though the 
shadow of financial disaster has this year spread over its 
people, they are destined—we may hope—in the ages 
that are to come to remain in enjoyment of a prosperous 
and happy independence. 


S. W. 





ANNUALS ALL. 


LRASSEY'S NAVAL ANNUAL. 1900. Edited by John Leyland. 
Portsmouth : Griftin. 

ALL THE WORLD's FIGHTING SHIPS. I9g00. Edited by Fred. T. 
Jane. London: Sampson Low. 

THE NAVAL PockeT Book, Edited by L. G. C. Laughton. London : 
Thacker and Co. 


Or the making of statistics there is no end. Some 
thirty or forty years ago there appeared in the Journal 
of the R.U.S.1. a few modest pages of tables devoted 
to armoured warships then in existence, and the editor 
observed in a footnote with modest pride that the thing 
was the first of its kind ever invented. Very different, 
however, are these three volumes, whose total of 1,600 
odd pages is a monument as much to the energy of 
their respective compilers as to the growth and extent 
of public interest in matters naval. Admirable as is 
the consummation, this widespread appreciation of the 
fact that our bread is upon the waters and the Navy 
there to see that it returns to us, it is not devoid of 
humour for those who knew and loved their Navy in 
the days before its promotion to the post of a popular 
shibboleth, mouthed abroad by Navy Leagues and 
other well-meaning persons. I remember early in the 
year seeing it stated in a Navy League communication 
to the Press that— 

“ The recently reported sale of nearly half-a-million tons of 
steam coal to a Great Power has brought the subject under the 
consideration of the Executive Committee of the Navy 
League.” 

Let us hope the Great Power will desist from taking 
up the valuable time of the Executive Committee after 
such a warning ; and that the Fleet will never be the 
worse for the solicitude of its friends. 

Statistical publications, it must be confessed, lack 
the Gilbertian spirit aftected by the Navy League in its 
manifestoes ; but one expects to find in them every- 
thing—including mistakes—relating to warships, and 
such expectation in the case of all three annuals is 
within appreciable distance of being amply justified. 
It is only natural that each should have its distinctive 
features ; Brassey's chiet title to respect is based upon 
its letterpress, the essays on technical subjects written 
for the most part by men who can afford to do without 
the epithet of “ experts,” or even “ great war experts,” 
with which the half-penny papers delight to honour 
Mr. H. W. Wilson and other civilians who are fond of 
ships. The Naval Pocket Book does actually fulfil the 
promise of its titke and has a unique list of every dry 
dock in the world, and All the World’s Fighting Ships, 
besides giving photographs, drawings, and plans of 
every warship afloat, from torpedo-boats to battleships, 
is distinctly in advance of the other two as far as the 
fulness and unfailing accuracy of its information are 
concerned. For these reasons the last-named annual is 
far more likely to be useful to naval men, and it is not 
surprising that the Admiralty should have taken it up. 
Accuracy after all is the main essential, and it must be 
said that both the Pocket Book and the portly Brassey are 
to be caught tripping with unexpected frequency. One 
mistake, and one only, is common to the three annuals— 
namely, the omission both in plans and tables of the 3in. 


plating over the quick-fire battery in the Sanspareil ; if 
there was ever any uncertainty in the matter, it should 
be cleared up by her commander's reference to it in a 
recent prize essay of the R.U.S.[1. This omission has 
occurred for years past, and the curious thing about 
most of the errors in Brassey and the Pockel Book is their 
longevity : they are as hard to kill as a cat, and come up 
smiling year after year. 

I recollect Mr. Laughton’s writing to a weekly paper 
that had ventured to point out some fifty mistakes in the 
Naval Pocket Book for 1899, to explain that a third of 
them were not of his making but his predecessor's, poor 
Mr. Laird Clowes, who relinquished the editorship when 
the monumental History of the Navy claimed all his 
energies. But Mr. Laughton has wisely ceased to have 
such an exaggerated respect for Mr. Clowes’ precedent, 
and the present edition is very much the gainer. How- 
ever, many former mistakes haue been repeated; the 
O Higgins mounts 4—8in. Q.F., and not B. guns, for the 
modern Armstrong 8in. guns are always quickfirers ; the 
New York is given four torpedo tubes too few, having six 
altogether (the Naval Pocket Book Nad it correctly in 
18g8 !), and the plan, too, has deprived her of a funnel, 
her proper quota being three, not two. The heavy 
pieces of the 25 de Maio are g'2 Whitworths and not “ 9°4 
Canets,” her 4°77 Q.Fs. number four and not six. The 
Riachuelo’s 4°7’s are Q.F., not B.; the same applies to 
those of the Skjold and also of the Vladimir Monomach ; 
the latter ship was rearmed in 1897, and Mr. Laughton 
must have known that the old type would not be 
retained. It is very improbable also that another Russian, 
the Georgi Pobedonosels, has gin. armour over her 6in. 
batteries in the bow and stern, as the plan shows her. 

The plan of the Feanne d’Arc is also completely 
wrong as regards the upper deck gun-positions; Mr. 
Laughton has certainly appended a footnote to the 
effect that six large guns have now taken the places of 
twelve smaller ones, but a fresh plan would have been 
more satisfactory; when plans have to be accompanied 
by an intimation of the fact that they are incorrect 
the effect is slovenly in the extreme. 

But for faulty plans Brassey easily bears away the 
palm ; among the omissions are the hoods to the War- 
spile’s four big guns, the lower deck plating of the Jowa, 
and the forward belt of the Retwisan—all repetitions of 
last year’s mistakes. The thin bow armour of the 
Canopus class is ignored, as also is the 2in. belt aft in 
the Albion, the only ship of the class which has a com- 
plete belt. In the text the side armour of the Gromovot 
is stated to be six feet in height, but the plan shows 
her with a continuous sheet of armour from below the 
water-line right up to the level of the upper deck, thus 
giving her an armoured battery like the Italian cruisers; 
her guns are, of course, in casemates. But Brassey’s 
sins are of commission also. In spite of Commander 
Beehler’s article last year, in which he referred to “the 
belt from the stem to the after turret ” of the Alabama, 
the plan shows a complete belt ; even the Poltava, only 
some three-quarters of whose water-line are armoured, 
is given a complete belt. Evidently the editor or the 
draughtsman is a thoroughgoing protectionist. Finally, 
the Pockel Book's mistakes over the 25 de Maio’s guns 
and the torpedo tubes of the New York appear in Brassey 
also. 

Such errors are irritating, due as they must be in 
most cases to careless editing and not to ignorance. Not 
but what ignorance does exist in the most unlooked-for 
quarters ; the Army and Navy Gazelle recently wondered 
whether 12in. lyddite shells were responsible for the 
huge rents in the old Belleisle. The largest H-E shell 
at present in use is that for 6in. guns, though experiments 
are being made with lyddite shells for the g2 gun—a 
fact, by the way, which I do not see stated in either of 
the three annuals. Brassey is, as usual, heavy but 
erudite ; Mr. Hannay is a sate historian, the anonymous 
critic of our training system is evidently very much 
master of his subject, and Mr. Thurstield’s essay on the 
manceuvres is a very lucid description of a very compli- 
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cated piece of strategy and its results. The best of the 
essays is, as has generally been the case, Captain Orde- 
Brown's chapter on ordnance and armour ; he was one 
of the two great authorities in this country, and the 
service, as Well as Brassev, will be the poorer for his 
death. 

Mr. Jane’s magnum opus is a much improved work ; 
its accuracy is phenomenal. The Cressy ts given two 
6in. too many, and there are a couple of misprints in 
foreign names on p. 151; but other mistakes, if there are 
any, are invisible. Already hundreds of the former pen 
drawings have been supplanted by photographs, and in 
future editions the book will be illustrated entirely in this 
way. There is a wonderful glossary of technical terms 
in twenty languages or so, as becomes so cosmopolitan a 
volume, and the fact of the author's Naval War Game 
scales of notation for guns and armour being introduced 
is doubtless in a measure responsible for the support 
Which the book has received not only from every foreign 
navy, but from our own authorities at Whitehall. And 
that is quite the best testimonial to modest merit that 
man can conceive 





THE PEOPLE OF CHINA, 


THe Peopie or CHINA: their Country, History, Lives, Ideas and 
Relations with the Foreigne: By |. W. Robertson-Scott 
London: Methuen and Co 


Tuts is just the sort of book on China which is called 
for at the present moment. In the 193 pages which 
make up the volume there is collected a large amount of 
good and usetul information, and for those numerous 
readers who prefer epitomized knowledge to lengthy 
dissertations it will be found a valuable compilation. 
The author has consulted the best authorities and has 
reproduced their information with care and accuracy. 
The one disadvantage under which he suffers is that he 
has not had the personal experience to enable him to 
judge how nearly the practice of the Chinese agrees 
with their professions. There are no louder professors 
of virtue in the world than the Chinese—witness the late 
edicts and Imperial telegrams which have been pub- 
lished—and there are no people who swerve more 
persistently from the paths of rectitude than they do. 
Take for example their criminal code. It is difficult 
to imagine one more merciful, and yet the courts 
and gaols of China furnish more instances of refined 
and fiendish cruelty than are to be found in any 
other quarter of the globe. Four punishments 
only are authorised by law—tlogging, the wearing of the 
cangue, banishment, and death by the sword or by 
strangulation. In practice this list might be extended 
to the very limits and varieties of the tortures which 
the ingenuity of mankind can devise. Only the other 
day in Shanghai a criminal was publicly suspended in a 
cage in such a manner that his dying agonies were 
prolonged for days, and every one acquainted with the 
working of the Chinese law could supply multiplied 
instances of the infliction of countless tortures on 
guilty and sometimes innocent persons. 

The chapter on Chinese religicn is theroughly good 
and will furnish useful information to those who are apt 
to consider that the Chinese are heathens. The ethical 
system left them by Confucius is a model of what such 
a system should be, so far as it goes, It deals only with 
the relation of man with his fellow-men, but within these 
limits it leaves nothing to be desired, and its doctrines 
may well be used by missionaries as stepping stones to 
Christianity. A faith in which we tind imbedded, 500 
years before Christ, the golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you,” is not to be reck- 
lessly set aside as a part of heathendom. 

On the characteristics of the people the author has 
much to say. He praises their “ respect for parents and 


elders, obedience to law, chastity, kindness, economy, 
prudence and self-possession,” and goes on to extol 
the honesty of the mercantile classes. This last feature 
is a very remarkable one, and is the one virtue which 
Chinese merchants share with those of Persia and other 
Eastern countries. Judging from the proverbial dis- 
honesty of the other classes of the population it is only 
possible to suppose that it has been arrived at on the 
principle that honesty is the best policy. Against the 
general charge of untruthfulness the author defends the 
people, but to those who know the Chinaman his 
defence will be considerably discounted. A Chinaman 
has no respect for truth, and, when convicted of telling 
a lie, will laughingly admit his guilt and will show no 
sense of the heinousness of his offence. 

With a generous instinct the author finds fault with 
his countrymen for some of their actions towards the 
people of China, and he especially speaks feelingly on 
the opium question. This is one of the most difhcult 
problems in connection with China ; but there is, at all 
events, reason for regarding the views of the extreme 
anti-opiumists, with whom the author identifies himself, 
as unnecessarily alarming. It is a well-known fact that 
an opium-smoker who by indulgence has acquired the 
yin, or craving, for the drug, is incapable of becoming a 
parent, and yet Mr. Robertson-Scott reproduces the 
statement that “4o per cent. of the town population 
and 20 per cent. of the country population are ‘ absolute 
victims’ of the drug.” If this proportion is true, how 
comes it that every town and village possesses a teeming 
population, that the children which swarm on all sides 
are strong and healthy, and that the nation’s capacity 
for labour and aptitude for work remain unimpaired ? 
Though on this and other points we disagree with the 
conclusion arrived at by the author, we can fairly testify 
that his pages reflect an interesting and generally 
accurate idea of the people and country of China. 


RoBpert K. DovuG.tas. 





TUDOR ARCHIVES. 


LETTERS AND PAPERS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, OF THE REIGN 
or Henry VIII. Arranged and Catalogued by James 
Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., and R. H. Brodie. Vol. XVII. 1542. 


Ir is unnecessary to detail the merits of the Lellers and 
Papers of Henry VIII, to students of the period, for they 
are already well acquainted with them. To the more 
general reader they are, perhaps, not so familiar, and 
yet the Letters and Papers present many features of 
interest and would well repay perusal by any one who 
is curious in regard to bygone life and manners. Com- 
menced by Mr. Brewer in 1856, and continued after his 
death by Dr. Gairdner, they form a body of materials for 
the history of Henry VIII.’s reign such as exists for no 
other period of English history—perhaps for no period 
of the history of any timé or nation. The letters and 
papers have been drawn from every available English 
source—from the British Museum and the Record 
Office, from Lambeth and other public libraries, as well 
as from private collections. Much of the correspondence 
of foreign Ambassadors is also included and throws 
interesting sidelights on domestic affairs. The future 
historian who deals with the period will be saved most 
of the drudgery of wading through endless documents 
in the hope of finding something pertinent to his 
purpose. He will find the testimony ready to his hand, 
and will only require to determine its value and make 
order manifest in apparent confusion. 

The seventeenth volume of the Lellers and 
Papers deals with the year 1542. In this year two 
events of paramount importance occurred in English 
history—the execution of Katherine Howard and the 
Scottish defeat at Solway Moss. The death of Katherine 
has a pathetic interest. “The Queen was so weak that 
she could hardly speak,” says the French Ambassador, 
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“but confessed in few words that she had merited a 
hundred deaths for so offending the King.” The trial 
was a fair one according to the standards of the time, 
but many of the practices would seem, at the present 
day, to bear hardly on the prisoner, particularly the 
expedient of sending delegates to Katherine at Syon 
House to try to make her commit herself more fully by 
urging her to declare to them whatever she thought might 
benefit her cause. Such a proceeding was rather 
unwarrantable, even in 1542. Prisoners were commonly 
subjected to cross-examination, and not seldom to 
torture, in order to elicit admissions of guilt, but their 
inquisitors were avowedly hostile—they did not come in 
the guise of friendly counsellors, 

The trial of Katherine is a detached episode in 
history, but the Scottish war is one of a long connected 
series of events. Dr. Gairdner devotes much of his 
preface to considering its origin. Which of the two 
nations was more responsible for its outbreak is very 
difficult to determine. Very modern history shows what 
difference of opinion may exist on such a question. 
Mr. Froude is inclined to lay the blame on James V. 
But Mr. Froude, though thoroughly conversant with the 
evidence, unfortunately came to consider the subject 
with a preconceived theory in his mind. To realise 
this one need only recall his eloquent peroration on the 
death of James V. :— 

“ To such an end had the blessing of Paul IIIL., and the cap, 
and the sword, and the midnight Mass, brought at last a gallant 
gentleman.” 

One feels that he has worked up his materials into a 
very fine tragedy, but one rather too simple in its con- 
struction to comprehend all the complications of the 
real story. 

One cause of the contlict lay at some distance from 
home, on the continent of Europe. In 1542 Charles V. 
and Francis I. were once more on the verge of war, and 
once more Henry, as he had so often done before, was 
endeavouring to persuade each sovereign separately 
that he was his only friend and ally. At this particular 
time, however, Henry had made up his mind to support 
the Emperor, and only delayed to declare himself that 
he might complete his preparations and enhance the 
price of his support. 

The firm alliance between Scotland and France 
rendered this policy difficult and exposed England to 
the danger of finding herseif in that isolated position 
in which Henry wished to place France. The know- 
ledge that James V. was ready to support him enabled 
Francis to negotiate with more contidence, and might 
at length have compelled Henry to declare himself 
prematurely. Under these circumstances Henry took 
the expedient course in crushing the weaker of the 
allies before engaging in hostilities with the stronger. 

He showed great diplomatic skill in temporising 
with Francis until he had broken the Scottish spirit at 
Solway Moss. By this course of action he strengthened 
his influence in Continental affairs and gained imme- 
diate security at home, but he revived the bitterness of 
Scottish hostility, which proved a heavy legacy to his 
children and successors. 

Among lesser matters of interest in this volume is 
a passage in a letter of Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador, 
stating that at a banquet given by the King soon after 
Katherine Howard’s execution—* She to whom for the 
time Henry showed most favour and affection was the 
sister of Lord Coban and of the wife whom Mr. Huyet 
repudiated for adultery.” From this extract we learn 
that the elder Sir Thomas Wyatt was divorced from his 
wife, a fact of which former biographers appear to have 
been ignorant. His divorced wife afterwards married 
Sir Edward Waldegrave. Among the grants in June, 
1542, isa reference to the Shakespeares at Wroxhall in 
Warwickshire, who were probably kindred of the poet, 
which shows that Richard Shakespeare still held land at 
that place six years later than previous researches had 
traced him. Of interest to antiquaries is the warm con- 


troversy between Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
John Cheke concerning the pronunciation of Greek. 

The enormous mass of correspondence included 
in the volumes of the Letters and Papers renders them 
of great biographical interest. Among those whose 
letters bulk largely in the latest volume are Eustace 
Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador ; Stephen Gardiner 

sishop of Winchester; the Earl of Hertford, whose 
letters from the Scottish border give a vivid picture of 
the condition of the Marches; James V. of Scotland, 
Lord Lisle, Charles de Marillac, the French Ambassador, 
the Queen-Dowager of Hungary, the Duke of Norfolk, 
William Paget, Ambassador in France; Cardinal Pole, 
the Earl of Rutland, the Earl of Southampton, Sir John 
Wallop, Captain of Guisnes ; Sir Thomas Wriothesley, 
Secretary of the Council; and Sir Edward Wotton, 
Treasurer of Calais. Marillac’s letters are of particular 
interest to students of the pronunciation of proper 
names. His spelling is entirely phonetic and he attains 
such results as Hoinzors, Suethanthonne, and Porche- 
meut. 

It is impossible in a moderate space to exhibit, far 
less to exhaust, the wealth of a volume of the Lellers and 
Papers. Any student interested in the past, whether 
antiquary, topographer, economist, or philologist, may 
draw information and amusemeut from its ample store- 
house, 


E. I. CARLYLE. 





RAILWAY CONTROL. 


RAILWAY CONTROL BY ComMissions. By Frank Hendrick, 
Ricardo Prize Fellow in Harvard University. London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


Tuts book is an interesting contribution to the study of 
one of the most difficult problems of the day, the relation 
of the State to semi-monopolies or quasi-public bodies. 
Railways are undoubtedly the most important of such, 
and the author passes in review the history and present 
position of the question in France, Italy, Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, England, the United States and 
Switzerland. 

Curiously enough, the author omits Ireland, in which 
country the interest in such problems is probably 
most acute, and by no means academical. 

The general result at which the author arrives is the 
same to which C, F. Adams, Hadley, Acworth and 
other serious students have already come. Broadly 
speaking, it isthat the best form of Government regula- 
tion is publicity, by a department or commission, 
empowered and encouraged to call for all facts and 
figures and to report thereupon, but with no power to 
enforce its conclusions by law. 

It is another way of saying that you cannot go 
faster than public opinion. 

If on a careful review of facts, the recommendations 
of such a commission seem reasonable, it is very difficult 
for corporations to refuse them. But if you once give 
them the force of law, you take the management from 
the hands of the corporations, and give it to the Govern- 
ment Which enforces the law. 

We sadly need opinion focussing in this country by 
such a commission, as to cost of service, punctuality, &c. 
Instead of that we are tending towards the legal enact- 
ments which our author deprecates, which must lead to 
a State system. But our readers must be referred to 
the author’s work for this discussion, in which they will 
find the principles well substantiated, though some of 
the facts are doubtful. 

It is, for example, a large order to say that in Prussia, 
since the State took the railways, * All discrimination in 
favour of central points, or to large shippers, has been 
wiped out,” or that “every large city in Germany has 
one immense station.” 
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Or, again, that, “ Little that happened after 1854 
Was of importance in the formation of the English 
railway system.” 
to London and Scotland, the Chatham and Dover was 
built, the Great Eastern put together, the Great Central 
formed, the North British evolved, and the whole system 
of policy altered. Even since 1864 the mileage of line 
has been doubled in the United Kingdom. 

Or, again, p. 84, ° The English railway companies 
have never made annual returns since.” Mr. Hendrick 
may purchase the Blue Books for each vear since 1854 
for rid. each 

gut these are details, and the book may be cordially 
recommended to those interested in the subject 





ERASMUS’ COLLOOUIES. 


ERASMUS' CoLLoguiges. Translated into English by N. Bailey, and 
edited with Notes by the Rev. 1 Jol nson, M.A London : 
Gibbings and Co 


EK RASMUS has suftered less of the most unmerited neglect 
Which has overtaken the great writers of the Renais- 
sance than some of his peers; though for that he has 
to thank his controversial uses quite as much as his 
literary merits. gailey’s translation of the Familiar 
Colloguies was motived (he confesses it in his preface) 
by a sectarian purpose : the thing 

“which in an especial manner should recommend this 

book to all Protestants in general, and cause them to 

recommend it to be read by their children, is that there is no 
book fitter for them to read, which does in so delightful and 
instructing a manner utterly overthrow all the Popish opinions 
and superstitions, and erect in their stead a superstructure of 
opinions that are purely Protestant.” 
Thus N. Bailey, lexicographer ; how differently Erasmus 
judged of himself may be read in his letter to the 
Divines of Louvain. But the translator was so persuaded 
of his opinion that in the Penitent Virgin, when the 
recanting nun is questioned by Eubulus as to the cost 
of her making and unmaking her profession, while 
krasmus made her reply forty crowns, Bailey could not 
place the monkish extortion at less than goo. Simi- 
larly Dr. Johnson with the Whig orators reported in 
Parliamentary debates. 

But whether it be religious spite finding its account 
in a valued author, or merely the lexicographical train 
ing of the translator, Bailey’s style is admirable for zest 
and idiom. His riches in proverbs, oaths and other the 
like flavourings of diction, equip him for rendering the 
well-furnished style of Erasmus—no easy original to 
transfer with all his furniture. Erasmus wrote the pure 
and tine Terentian Latin (which we have now lost the 
eye for), enamelled with the gems treasured in a 
powertul memory from reading high and low in all the 
Classics. His editor needs almost as complete a 
literary outfit as Burton requires of his commentators, 
And his translator, if he takes the line of equivalent 
rendering as Bailey did, wants all Bailey’s facility in 
the colloquial province of style. As a type in the art of 
translations he deserves attention. Good part of Mr. 
Johnson’s notes is occupied with comparing phrases in 
Erasmus with Bailey’s counterweights. We may illus- 
trate his guid pro quo: Erasmus gives us (from Ovid) 
Adhuc tua messis in herba esl ; Bailey cashes it with A 
little too hasly ; carnufex = Fack Kelch > Rabulae—Billings- 


vale Parsons, &c. &c. Modern use in translation inclines 


rather to gratt the original idiom upon the English by 
careful phrasing, but we have very happy examples (we 
may instance Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell) of the traditional literary 
method. 

Mr. Johnson’s work is well done in a modest compass, 
though he sometimes leaves an abstruse point of allusion 
untraced, and sometimes admits an inaccuracy. Vol. 
IL., p. 316, the game of morra is wrongly described ; if 


Why, since 1854 the Midland came 


it were played in the dark as a rule, the Petronian homo 
quicum in lenebris micare possis loses its point. The game 
may be watched at the street-corner in an Italian town 
any day. On p. 323 (Vol. IL.) there is a highly comical 
misprint—“ Optal ephippia bos niger, optat arare caballus ! 
Catullus’ Epithalamium is not for Filia and Manlius. 
Mr. Johnson gives the misquotation, Haud ignara mali, 
Xc. (lor non ignara), which has been consecrated, like 
several more, by the Anatomy of Melancholy. 

This is no place to remind the reader of the merits 
ot the Colloguies ; but we may be pardoned for calling 
attention to one or two points of peculiarly modern 
interest. Compare this bit from The Benefice-Hunters 
with Cyrano de Bergerac :— 

“ Pa—1 am not at all sorry for this Nose 

“ Co.—No, nor have you any occasion to be sorry for 
having a thing that is fit for so many Uses. 

* Pa.—-For what uses ? 


“ Co.—First of all, it will serve as an Extinguisher, to put out 
Candles 

“Pa Go on. 

“ Co.—Again, if vou want to draw anything out of adeep Pit 


it will serve instead of an Elephant’s Trunk 
“ Pr.—-O wonderful 
* Co.-If your Hands be emploved, 
Pin. 
PA Is it good for anything else ? 
Co.-If you have no Bellows, it will serve to blow the fire 
“ Pa.-This is very pretty ; have you any more of it ? 
Co.--If the Light offends you when vou are writing, it will 
serve for an Umbrella.” 


it will serve instead 


Then tollow its uses as a grappling-hook, a shield, 
a wedge to cleave wood withal, a trumpet, a horn, a 
spade, a sickle, an anchor, a tlesh-hook, a tish-hook, A 
most adaptable “ Piece of Household Stuff’ concludes 
Pamphagus. 

Phe account of the German Inn (Diversoria, p. 23) 
will show a modern traveller the dismal antiquity of his 
discomforts :— 

“If any one who is not used to the steam shall presume t 
open the window never so little, that he be not stifled, presently 
they cry out to shut it again. If you answer that you are not 
able to bear it, you'll presently hear, get you another inn then 

And again :— 


“It is wonderful what a noise and chattering there is when 
1} 


once they come to be warm with wine. In short, it deafens a 

man. . . . There’s sucha singing, prating, brawling 

jumping and knocking, that you would think the stove were 

falling upon your head,and one man can’t hear another speak 

But there is no end to quoting. You must read 
the heir of Plato, Herondas, Horace, and Lucian your 
self: a mixed banquet of history, manners, philosophy, 
religion, learning, all dressed and served in the per 
fection of elegance. 





AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. By Brooks Adams. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Brooks ADAMS gave us a suggestive work in his 
Law of Civilisation and Decay, though he is far too eager 
in announcing his discovery of “ laws” which he thinks 
are final. It is not so easy as he supposes to find out 
the laws which govern associated human action, for 
these laws are complex and often obscure in their 
working, and it is fatally easy to mistake effect for cause. 
It may be said that Mr. Adams is a believer in the 
“economic interpretation of history,” seeking as he 
does in material causes for political and ethical results. 
In the present volume he tries to interpret the chict 
current issues of to-day in the light of an economic 
movement, or series of movements, which may be stated 
thus: The European settlement after the downfall of 
Napoleon found England the leading industrial and 
financial nation, with France second, and the _ rest 
practically nowhere. This position England held until 
the beginning of the seventies, when new forces took 
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shape which have undermined the English position. 
United Germany arose, armed cap-d-pie not only for 
military, but for industrial conquest, and she has, in 
conjunction with Russia and Austria, practically created 
a vast protected capitalist and industrial interest, cover- 
ing eastern Europe and most of Asia, whose centre is 
Berlin. As the English power was maritime, this is 
territorial, and it is opposed in every way to the interests 
which centre in London. 

At the same time the Latin races are declining, and 
are of no account from the economic point of view. 
But, on the other hand, there is a great Western 
economic movement which tends to New York and 
Chicago. Mr. Adams shows how the movement of 
capital is ebbing from London, which has been engaged 
for some twenty years in liquidating her securities, which 
can no longer raise great loans, and is flowing in New 
York, which is now beginning to take the place of 
London as the world’s financial centre. At the same 
time the industrial decline of England is manifest; the 
great fact being that she cannot meet American com- 
petition. While her available capital is thus undergoing 
shrinkage, and her industrial prospects are so far from 
cheering, she is every year more unable to feed herself, 
and thus has to part with her realised wealth to buy 
food. Thus England is assailed as an economic Power 
from two sides, from the immense area which centres in 
Berlin, and from that other great area which centres in 
New York. Her colonies cannot help her, for some 
are bankrupt (Mr. Adams holds that sheer economic 
pressure will drive the West Indies into the arms of the 
United States), and others aim at a high state of indus- 
trial production themselves. A chapter on the “ Decay 
of England” also sets forth other signs of English 
decline—the frivolous, holiday mood, the incompetence 
of workmen, many prevailing vices, but above all the 
falling oft of real intellectual power as shown in English 
diplomacy, and above all in the conduct of the South 
Atrican war. On this last point Mr. Adams certainly 
makes the ears of Englishmen to tingle. 

But if England falls, Mr. Adams holds that either 
the United States must be prepared to take up her 
special task of policing and administering great regions 
of the world or surrender to the vast territorial pro- 
tected Power of Russia in Asia and of Germany in 
Europe. This is the excuse he furnishes for the “ expan- 
sionist’’ policy in the United States. Economically 
America’s resources are so enormous and her products 
increasing with such marvellous celerity that she must 
secure safe markets for her growing surplus and new 
investments for her overflowing capital. Therefore it 
is her interest not only to maintain the “open door” 
apparently by force, but to create a vast new political 
system of allied or dependent territories. If she does 
that, the future is hers, a future such as no State in 
the world has dreamed of, much less realised. 
Such is the main line of argument disclosed in 
this work. It is unpleasant reading for English 
people, but the bitter draught may be useful in a time 
like this of popular fever and slackening moral energy. 
But is it any more pleasant reading for Americans? 
They are told that with only seventy-five millions otf 
people scattered over a territory as large as Europe, 
their country is filled up. They are told that their trade 
is now dependent on foreign outlets and that a shrinkage 
of the Chinese market would “shake American society 
to its foundations.” They are told that the American 
Republic must be placed on a war footing and that the 
old destructive European methods must be renewed on 
a continent which was thought dedicated to liberty and 
peace. And all this for the sake of enabling great 
syndicates to hold the world in the golden bondage of 
high finance and great trusts to bombard mankind with 
their surplus products. It is a “ law,” we are instructed 
that these things must be. But there is not one word 
as to the possibility of that internal reform which is the 
great alternative to the policy of commercial Imperialism 
and which can alone secure at the same time liberty, 


peace and prosperity. Let the American people set 
their own house in order, let them subject trusts and 
railways to popular control, set free public lands now 
held by private corporations, scale down their monstrous 
tariff, reform their finances, make their democracy a 
reality—it will be time then to consider whether the loss 
of a few millions of dollars inthe Chinese market would 
“shake American society to its foundations,” 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A,, FIELD PREACHER. By James Paterson 
Gledstone. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


Some thirty years ago Mr. Gledstone brought out a book 
—The Life and Travels of George Whitefield—which was 
for long the standard biography of the great field 
preacher. This is now out of print, and the author has 
been well advised in so rewriting and compressing it as 
to produce the attractive volume before us. It is a 
wonderful story which he has to tell. He has caught 
the tone of romance which belongs to the days of the 
Evangelical Revival in this country, and there is hardly 
a dull page in the book from first to last. 

Whitetield’s was a fascinating though somewhat 
unintelligible personality, and one follows the extra- 
ordinary tale of his journeys and adventures with the 
greatest interest and curiosity. Mr. Gledstone has done 
his work so well, and maintained the balance of the 
narrative so carefully, that we doubt whether there is 
any other single book which throws so much light onthe 
period under survey, and gives so clear a picture of the 
religious movements of the time. The relations of 
Whitefield with the Wesleys are impartially and 
sympathetically drawn, and the blame for their unfor- 
tunate differences is distributed with an even hand. 
Though the author is evidently enamoured of his hero, 
his love is not blind, and he has no hesitation in criticis- 
ing him. He has little sympathy with Whitetield’s 
Calvinism, and does not hesitate to characterise the lack 
of wisdom and foresight which he very frequently 
showed. But, after making all allowance, the man 
stands out from these pages as unquestionably great. 
Mr. Gledstone has fully succeeded in the aim he set 
himself, which was— 

“ To reveal a great heart, stirred with the purest emotion 
ever desiring absolute perfection in goodness and uninter- 
mittingly seeking it, resolved to leave nothing undone by which 
others might become partakers with itself of the great salvation, 
and impatient of all impediments, whether ecclesiastical or 
social, that threatened the consummation of its hopes.” 

The marvellous work which Whitefield did, and 
the strange charm of his oratory, must always remain 
something of a puzzle to succeediug generations. In 
this book we probably come as near the secret of his 
power as it is now possible to do. No doubt the low 
moral and spiritual condition of the country at the time 
had much to do with the success of the Evangelical 
movement. It is the darkest hour that precedes the 
dawn. And the religious lethargy of the people had 
been so deep, and hac lasted so long, that a great 
awakening was due. wut the dry bones will not be 
stirred without the spirit of prophecy, and the breath of 
a new life. And one cannot question that in men like 
Whitefield there was some veritable divine attlatus 
which gave a strange power to their words. It is 
remarkable, in Whitefield’s case, how some ot his 
greatest and most effective sermons fall absolutely tlat 
in the reading. Of one of the best known of these Mr. 
Gledstone says :— 

“ We look in vain for a single passage of interest or power 

in it. The thought is meagre and the language tame : there is a 
total absence of the dramatic element which abounds in all his 
treatment of narrative and parable.” 


It is certain, therefore, that the secret of his power was 
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in himself rather than in his words. He was a man to 
whom the unseen things were the most real. And 
to the strange mysticism of his thought he added a life 
of entire self-renunciation. He could say with truth, 
“ The hope of bringing more souls to Jesus Christ is the 
only consideration that can reconcile me to life,” and 
that he received the cruelest persecutions “ with the 
utmost love.” It was this rare sincerity, singular self- 
lorgettulness and transparent piety which winged his 
words. There was thus a magnetism about his 
personality which made his searching appeals, in the 
then moral and spiritual condition of the people, act 
like a spark upon gunpowder. 

Nor has his work been altogether unfruitful. Com- 
parisons are sometimes drawn between his achievements 
and those of the Wesleys, but they are not altogether 
fair, Though Whitefield was simply a_ preacher, 
‘preaching to ten thousand persons a day for twenty- 
eight days in the month,” he was far more than a mere 
‘vor el preterca nihil.” True, he was no ecclesiastic, 
for he was persuaded “there is no such form of Church 
government prescribed in the Book of God as excludes 
a toleration of all other forms whatsoever ;” his work was 
rather to kindle and keep alive the force without which 
Churches are mere dead shells. It was here that his true 
strength lay ; and this was the real mission which he 
had to accomplish. He founded no sect, and formulated 
no theology, but he left behind him an irresistible 
demonstration of the power of the Spirit of God. Under 
circumstances of the utmost difficulty, with the most 
unpromising material to work upon, and against the 
bitterest hatred and opposition, he vindicated the 
immense possibilities of a sincere and living faith. It is 
this which makes his biography so refreshing, and, we 
may add, so necessary, a study in these days. 


W. B.S. 





TOO ACADEMIC, 


PROBLEMS IN: EDUCATION. By William H. Winch London : 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Wincu has set himself to discuss some of the 
burning educational questions of the day from the 
philosophic and psychological standpoint. ‘ Roughly,” 
he writes, ‘the dominant theories in the school educa- 
tion of to-day are based upon a_ psychology and 
philosophy which are largely discredited.” His object 
is to bring the results of later thought and study into 
relation with school work. Owing to the attempt to deal 
with too large a matter in too small a space, the writer 
only realises his object in a very partial manner. 
Further, we very much doubt whether the teachers of 
the London Board, to whom, among others, the book is 
inscribed, will ind themselves much at their ease among 
the psychological and philosophical terms of which Mr. 
Winch makes such liberal use. In his first essay he 
explains to them that educational theories to-day are 
based upon two contlicting metaphysical conceptions, 
Realism and Idealism ; but the inner meaning of these 
terms is not sufficiently explained, and the result will be 
that readers who have not had a philosophical training 
will carry away no clear idea of the relations to school 
work of the two above-mentioned conceptions. 

The second essay raises the very important question 
of the relation between education and psychology. 
What psychology is of use to the teacher, and how is it 
to be taught him? The writer very properly points out 
that the teacher cannot be expected to make himself a 
specialist in psychology, because he has not the time, if 
for no other reason. He also protests against teaching 
them principles in vacuo—that is, against “ the teaching 
of scientific generalisations without the perpetual basis 
on which they rest.” How then is the difficulty to be 
met? Mr. Winch throws out a suggestion :— 


“| have often found that much sound psychologic knowledge 


lay embedded and implicit among pedagogical rules and 
maxims, and what is wanted is not so much the imposition ot 
psychological laws from above and without, as reference to 
and summaries of those particular experiences—the facts with 
which teachers already have a large implicit acquaintance, in 
such wise that these facts may point to and be synthesised by 
the general propositions aforesaid.” 

The above passage is not a model of limpid style, 
but it contains a valuable suggestion that the author 
might very well have enlarged upon. Giving vague 
advice, especially on matters educational, is of little use. 
If you want your advice listened to you must drive it 
home with a hammer. 

In the remaining four essays Mr. Winch has much 
to say that is well worth reading. He makes a usetul 
assault upon the one-sidedness that characterises much 
of the current educational theory, and, in particular, 
upon the fashion of laying overstress upon the value otf 
teaching children to observe and of forgetting that this 
is but a means to an end. It is not enough to present 
your pupil with a mass of facts, to train them to see and 
touch and hear; he must also be led to classify his 
observations and draw his conclusions. In other words, 
besides being taught to observe, he must be taught to 
think, and it is precisely what he very often is not 
taught. This cannot be too often repeated and 
insisted upon. It is, therefore, unfortunate that Mr. 
Winch should have deemed it necessary to express 
himself so frequently in the language of the Greats’ 
School, thus limiting the circle of his readers. I should 
not feel guilty of disrespect to the teachers of the London 
Board if I begged leave to doubt their ability to grasp, 
for instance, the sense of the following :— 

“The classical school of English psychologists were accus- 
tomed to present perceptual advance as a synthesis of unchanged 
clements, a sum of atomic sensations plus images residual trom 
those sensations, an additive compound worked up from a 
discrete manifold of sense. (!!!) Now the psychologic 
attitude is rather to represent perceptual growth as a segmenta- 
tion of the originally continuous, first, a distinctionless unity 
which gradually gets broken up and re-related, though, finally, 
you have relations for thought, whereas formerly they were 
‘felt’ or implicit.” 

If Mr. Winch would take a hint from Dr. James’ 
Talks to Teachers the influence he might exert upon 
educational thought in England would be much 
greater. 

The last fifty pages of the book contain a series 
of memoranda, for the most part written as a_ basis of 
discussion by the writer’s colleagues, the London 
inspectors. Among them we notice an_ excellent 
criticism of lessons given last January at the Imperial 
Institute by members of the Froebel Educational 
Institute—a criticism that that these members would do 
well to read. 


F. B. kK. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


THe Epistle oF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Explained by C. R. D. Biggs, B.D. London: Methuen. 


Ir is appropriate that the Epistle to the Philippians 
should take an early place in a series of handy expositions 
snch as has been designed under the title of “ The 
Churchman’s Bible.” The need of such a series will 
hardly be questioned. If it be true that members of 
the Anglican communion have unique advantages in 
their system of regular public reading of the Bible, it is 
also true that that system may be a snare for the 
individual Churchman by making him content with 
the knowledge of the portions he happens to hear 
on one day in the week without any attempt to 
master the several books as wholes. He is acquainted 
therefore with fragments of the Bible rather than with 
the Bible itseli—substantial and impartially selected 
fragments, it is true, but still fragments. ‘ The Church 
man’s Bible” is doing good service in presenting each 
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book as a whole, furnished with such amount of intro- 
duction and comment as may help the general reader to 
realise both the circumstances in which the book 
originated and its significance for the men of the present 
day. It is to be hoped that its pleasing exterior and low 
price will secure for this series the wide hearing which 
its more solid qualities deserve, 

None of St. Paul’s Epistles is so likely to be 
remembered in disconnected fragments as that to the 
Philippians. It bears traces of strong agitation in the 
author’s mind at the time of writing. Once at least he 
breaks the thread of his letter with a warning too sudden 
and too strongly expressed to be suggested merely by 
the fear of Judaism in Philippi. Some think that his 
state of distraction went even to the point of nearly 
forgetting to say the thing which he had taken up his 
pen to write—viz., thanks for the money present which 
the Philippians had sent. We think Mr. Biggs passes 
too lightly over this characteristic of the Epistle and its 
possible bearing on date, which Mr. R. R. Smith worked 
to the full last year in favour of the Epistle having been 
written during St. Paul's first trial—i.ec., at the very 
crisis of his missionary work, when the whole future of 
Christianity seemed to depend on the decision of the 
Imperial Court. But, whatever the exact circumstances 
of its composition, this Epistle is fuller than any other of 
St. Paul’s writings of those outstanding passages that 
are grasped and remembered by the religious con- 
sciousness without the need of any mental effort to put 
them in relation to the whole. Such is that most 
unworldly calculation of advantages beginning “ To me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” and culminating in 
the inverted altruism of “neverthless to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you”; such is the passage 
about the Humiliation of Christ, in which the concep- 
tions, and even the language of dogmatic theology read 
like—what in fact they are, when rightly understood— 
the simplest and tenderest of moral appeals; nor, we 
imagine, was the great Protector singular in his experi- 
ence of the re-invigoration to be got from the Christian 
stoicism of “ Philippians, fourth,” which, he averred, 
once saved his life, and of which the culminating 
sentence—“I can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me ’—drew from that man of action the 
comment, so touching in its simple faith, ‘‘ He that was 
Paul’s Christ is my Christ too!” It is the object of a 
handbook of this class to put such well-remembered 
passages in their proper setting, and show their connec- 
tion with a certain situation that occurred in the first 
century A.D., and that may mutatis mutandis occur again. 
Mr. Biggs’ readable pages will undoubtedly serve this 
purpose, bringing before the mind as they do a very 
vivid picture of the “crisis in the Church” of Philippi. 
The complaint that may be brought against him is 
that in the desire to be vivid he has drawn too much 
upon his imagination. We have suftered many things 
from the fanciful interpretations of the mystical com- 
mentator; now it seems as if we must make a stand 
against the whims of the historical school. Just as the 
smallest peg used to be enough on which to hang masses 
of spiritual teaching which it was never meant to bear, 
so now we get elaborate historical situations constructed 
upon foundations which, to say the least of it, are 
uncertain. We do not know whether the Philippian 
jailor had a wife living, or whether the purple-seller 
Lydia was a widow ; but the unwary reader might sup- 
pose from this little book that these facts were beyond 
dispute. So much did the factious (but purely imaginary) 
proceedings of these two households, as well as the part 
(also imaginary) that they played in the composition of 
St. Luke’s Gospel interest us, that we were almost dis- 
appointed when Mr. Biggs failed to discover that the 
name of the jailor’s wife was Syntyche, or that Lydia 
sometimes called herself Euodia, though it was partly 
made up to us by the generosity with which he withholds 
his decision as to the proper reading of the latter name, 
thus leaving open two pleasant paths of imaginative 
interpretation instead of one! Seriously, one cannot be 








too careful, in books of this kind, to keep rigidly within 
the lines of strict scholarship and ascertained fact ; for 1 
is the neglect of such things that has so often closed the 
gate of profitable Bible study to the general reader in 
the past. 


Ss. L. 





OUR REASONABLE IMPERIALIST. 


THE GREAT BoeER Wark. By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith 
and Elder. 


Tus occasionally mistaken, but always moderate and 
dignified work can only be properly appreciated if we 
consider who and what Mr, Conan Doyle is. He is 
something more than the only author since Dickens who 
has created a character of whom every one has heard. 
He is one of the embodiments of that tendency, sound 
and useful originally, towards the poetry of the Savage, 
otherwise called the Bachelor ; the poetry of masculine 
sport and independence which was the really healthful 
and necessary work of the late Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. Conan Doyle’s defence of prize-tighting and 
Mr. Kipling’s defence of the war were, of course, only 
wild allegoric paradoxes, intended to emphasise by their 
very oddity a genuine tendency in the cultured as well 
as the uncultured, towards the masculine standpoint of 
the ethics of war and hunting, the idea that we, in 
praising the poetry of womanhood and the romantic 
relations, have, perhaps, neglected the dumb primeval 
poetry of our own friendships and feuds. Even Steven- 
son, in so long keeping the feminine excitement out of 
his stories, belongs to this movement; and “Sherlock 
Holmes ”’ is, in lighter matters, the best type we have of 
cunning and self-reliance in civilization, of the romance 
of savagery in a city. No one expects that a writer like 
Mr. Doyle can have a hyper-ideal view of life, and it is 
not surprising if both he and Mr. Kipling tend in politics 
in a somewhat tribal and militant direction. But the 
difference in their two fates is quite startling. At a 
certain point of this river of average manhood it is 
crossed by the shallow and frothy stream of a temporary 
Jingoism. Mr. Kipling has been completely whirled 
away on the smaller stream, and is now somewhere 
making observations, dangerously fresh and_ brilliant, 
about the Boers reading the Bible and only shooting 
from behind rocks. Mr. Conan Doyle goes on down 
the main stream of his philosophy, such as it is, of an 
admiration for manliness, and therefore an admiration 
for the Boers. Mr. Kipling is an Imperialist, and he 
calls the last slaughter of Cronje’s forces at Paardeberg 
“a satisfactory big killing.” Mr. Doyle is also an 
Imperialist and he says of those torces, “ Thus they 
passed out of their ten days of glorious history.” 

Mr. Conan Doyle is a supporter of the war, and 
consequently on a large number of points his con- 
clusions are not ours. But in the presence of the 
general ferocious triviality which confuses this question, 
we are far more inclined to congratulate Mr. Doyle 
upon the honourable reverence that he again and again 
expresses for the conquered than to argue with him 
about threadbare diplomatic points. It is curious, 
perhaps, to hear any man apply the adjectives “ grave 
and measured ” to Sir Alfred Milner’s remarks about the 
Outlanders being helots, a remark the only excuse for 
which is that Sir Alfred Milner is old enough to have 
forgotten what helots were. But we almost invariably 
find (what is not too common) that Mr. Doyle’s 
Imperialism is a matter of opinion, not a matter of moral 
colour-blindness. For example, he considers the 
Majuba Settlement unwise and expresses that view 
firmly, but he indulges in no childish goriness about 
“avenging Majuba.” Whether or no he is a Christian, 
he is at any rate a sportsman. He knows that the 
coarsest prize-fighter that came of our blood was 
expected to bear no malice for a fair beating. 
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In his description of the war itself Mr. Conan Doyle 


Ws, as a pure artist, the same virile simplicity. He 
does not indulge in that extraordinary art of “ word- 
painting which has poisoned the work of so many war- 
correspondents, the literary lunacy which hunts the 


wrong word as simple people hunt the right, and avoids 
the vulgarity of speaking of cratty generals and bursting 
shells by the simple expedient of speaking of cratty 
hells and bursting generals. Mr. Conan Doyle tells the 
tale of war simply and he has the reward of success for 
a very obvious reason. The essence of warlike poetry is 
rapidity. This dainty and elaborate movement of the 
diction is open to objection, even when the writer is 
engaged on the higher work of describing the profli- 
vacies of some neurotic of Upper Tooting ; but when 
the whole force of the situation is in its instantaneousness 
and dazzling decision, a clever adjective is like a calthrop 
to a charge of cavalry. It interrupts and even unseats the 
warrior. Mr. Conan Doyle’s descriptions have the true 
military rush and simplicity like the line of an old war- 
ballad :— 
“* And dark with winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly 


The “ descriptive” correspondent would have written 


“ And fat with frost-mud was the flow 
Of Iser tottering huskily.” 

If guns “ sneeze” at a man no doubt he is struck by the 
artistic comparison. If they shoot at him, they hit him. 

We value profoundly, as we have said, the chivalrous 
tone of Mr. Doyle’s book, because he represents, since 
Mr. Kipling’s mysterious collapse, that muscular school 
which should take the Boers under its particular protec- 
tion. A man like Cronje should have been and would 
have been, in Mr. Kipling’s best days, a delight to that 
author. He has all Mr. Kipling’s favourite virtues and, 
by a supreme touch of fascination, he has committed all 
Mr. Kipling’s favourite crimes. Mr. Dovle, however, 
stands forth to day as the champion of the secrets of a 
strong race. The question is far deeper than mere 
negative morality. Cronje is not filled with moral 
delicacies, and he is by no means a favourable specimen 
of the Boer. But comparing, in the broadest human and 
anthropological spirit, the hero of the tremendous 
Thermopyle of Paarderberg with Mr. Beit or the late 
Mr. Barnato, what can any thinking person say of the 
transter of influence in that country except the two 
lines of Goldsmith 7— 

“TIL fares the land to hastening woes a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Have we realised that these ragged folk are the real 
riches of the Transvaal?) Can we work the mines of the 
human gold ? 


ANOTHER GARDEN, 


PHE CHRONICLE OF A CORNISH GARDEN. By Harry Roberts. With 
Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs. London: John Lane, the 
sodley Head 


THERE does not seem to be any particular reason why 
every owner and lover of a garden should not write a 
little book to describe his or her particular plot of 
ground, to discuss the ways of plants, and to quote 
the poetry he or she likes best. Elizabeth had the 
merit of living on the Baltic—a region with which com- 
paratively few English gardeners are familiar—and she 
mingled her floral and poetic meditations with much 
that was interesting about the ways of North Germans. 
Moreover, she wrote admirable English. Miss Jekyll is 
a famous gardener, and she bestows a real favour upon 
the gardening amateur when she publishes a book upon 
her special subject. Mrs. Earle is less famous, but her 
books contain many valuable receipts in cookery, and 
pages of pleasant reading for any woman who possesses 


a garden, sons, daughters, or other domestic appurte- 


nances. Dr. Roberts has none of these advantages. 
His English is sometimes shaky, his remarks can be of no 
possible use to the housewife, he does not even pour forth 
useful information upon the suburban garden and its 
difficulties, like his immediate predecessor in the world 
of garden books, Miss Roma White. Yet we cannot 
deny that we have derived a good deal of pleasure from 
his little volume. The truth probably is that every 
garden lover cannot but be interested in the thoughts 
and experiences of every other, and there is no doubt 
that Dr. Roberts loves his garden. He dedicates his 
book to the “ gardenless, the leisureless toilers of the 
world,” but unless they were once owners of some 
garden, even if it were only a window-box, we question 
whether his book will appeal very much to them, 
despite its pictures, one or two of which are not without 
charm. Many of us can sympathise with Dr. Roberts’ 
distress at the inability of non-gardening friends to 
realise his joys :— 

“When I drag my friend into my garden (in January) he 
reports that he can see little but bare earth and leatiess trees 
and shrubs. I can scarcely understand it, for I can see here a 
mass of glowing Eschoholtzia in every shade of orange, white, 
and yellow, there a clump of daffodils in bloom, here a bed of 
tulips, there a galaxy of beautiful roses.’ 

We fear that the same difficulty will arise in the case of 
the dedication. 

For the rest, the volume consists of a short account 
of the author’s garden in each month of the year, embel- 
lished with retlections of his own and quotations from 
other people. Some of his own remarks are good and 
to the point, many will touch a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of his gardening readers ; for example, his disser- 
tation on catalogues, the fascination of which is quite 
incomprehensible tothose of the enthusiast’s friends and 
relations who do not share in his horticultural ambi- 
tions :— , 

“What tempting publications the florists’ catalogues are! 
How many million houses have they filled with happiness, 
cheering the gardener with hopeful dreams and visions of love- 
liness. . . . . IT have been deriving infinite pleasure from 
the consulting of catalogues, and the making of lists and plans. 
Now that I have some new beds to arrange for, I consult the 
catalogues with absurd persistence, and, it appears to others, 
childish enthusiastic interest. I take three or four catalogues 
in the trap when doing my rounds ; I prop a catalogue against 
the cruet and one against the breadat breakfast. I mark, copy, 
and compare them ; I draw up repeated lists, and alter and 
modify them beyond recognition.” 

What blissful hours this reminds one of—and what an 
empty purse it leads to! Many of the criticisms of 
‘* professional ” gardening seem to us sensible :— 

“To create a series of beautiful pictures, composed of 
numerous objects of great individual beauty, is the legitimate 
aim of flower-gardening ; and this aim is not compatible 
with a desire to outvie one’s neighbour in expensive masses of 
glaring colours, or to win prizes at shows for flowers larger 
than other people’s.” “ Gardening is a sort of applied branch 
of poetry, and poetry has nothing to do with gaudiness, stitt 
formality, or ostentation.” 

In short, there is some pleasant reading in the little 
volume, though it cannot be regarded as an important 
addition to gardening literature. The lists of plants 
and suggestions at the end may prove useful, though 
gardeners who do not enjoy the amenities of the Cornish 
climate will, we fear, tind their dates and results very 
different from Dr. Roberts’. But, wherever the garden 
is, there is nothing like the care of it for producing the 
feeling of placid, contemplative content which is or 
should be the characteristic of garden books and garden 
lovers. 


. 
L. F 





PLINY’S LETTERS. 


LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. Translated by John B, Firth, 
B.A. London : Walter Scott. 


Tuis is a new volume in the Scott Library: the 
Letters of Pliny the Younger, translated, with an intro- 
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ductoryjessay by John? B. Firth. It is a good piece of 
work : Mr. Firth is to} be congratulated on the success 
of his rendering, which is faithful, easy, idiomatic, and 
representative of the original values in the Latin. He 
introduces Pliny to the English reader in a pleasant and 
generally judicious piece of writing which should enable 
those who have not Juvenal, Martial, Tacitus, Statius, 
fairly to stage the writer. There are few if any ages ot 
antiquity where the body of literary evidence is so satis- 
factory: the: Augustan epoch is much harder to recon- 
struct than this. Mr. Firth sketches the charms and 
weaknesses of his author : the kindliness, the Ciceronian 
vanity (only a literary boor can quarrel with so amiable 
a self-conceit in either writer), the large sympathy with 
most good things in life. It is a pity that he lends 
himself to) the idea that “even the Roman poets were 
almost utterly oblivious to the charms of scenery.” 
Scores of lines in Virgil, in Propertius, in Tibullus rise 
in the memory and clamour against the imputation ; 
even the urban Ovid (in the Melamorphoses especially) 
can disprove it; call Rutilius, or Ausonius, or Claudian 
and they all vive evidence ayainst such a charge ot 
insensibility. The charge is a commonplace—and an 
untruth. It may boldly be asserted that any given age 
in Roman poetry has more appreciation of nature than 
our eighteenth century before Gray and Collins. Pliny 
is a good example, not an exception. True they under- 
stood far better than many modern Nature-worshippers 
how to express God and man in symbols of the visible 
world: the modern need not be grudged his bloodless 
adoration of an abstraction. 

The age of Pliny fascinates us peculiarly, because 
just the period of the acme and early decline of Rome 
more nearly resembles our own times than perhaps any 
other in recorded history. Cultivated, materialist, 
sophist-ridden, studious, self-conceited, in almost every 
prominent feature we reflect them. The ideal of 
Government, a kind of human model-farm of  well- 
educated stock ; and never a spark of romance that 
might tempt to bursting of sties and pens, except in the 
new religion among the slaves and the poor. Pliny’s 
fault is the fault of good men in such an age; heisa 
prig, all the virtues, but still a prig—the embodied 
product of unsectarian ethics. Martyrdom is foolish- 
ness to him, except it be the unheroic suicide of a noble 
degenerate. 

But we all cherish a prig or two among our friends, 
and there is much in Pliny which is still warm and 
lovable on the page. The letters (we have only Books 
1.-V.; much of the best remains to follow) are alive 
with personality and character, and full of good things. 
How does a modern sportsman like this :— 

“Tt is really surprising how the mind is stimulated by bodily 
movement and exercise. I find the most powerful incentive 
to thought in having the woods all about me, in the solitude 
and the silence which is observed in hunting. So when next 
you go hunting, take my advice and carry your writing-tablets 
with you as well as your luncheon-basket and your flask. You 
will find that Minerva loves to wander on the mountains quite 
as much as Diana.” 

This, on boar hunting, to Tacitus ; telling how he has 
bagged “ three beauties.” 

His pleasant sentences hug the borders of common- 
place but seldom trespass. Mr. Firth hardly does 
justice to the well-known oliosum esse quam nihil agere: 
“better be lazy than a trifler.”. The flippant epigram 
of Alexandria is answered by “ As with all other good 
things, the more there is of a good book the better of 
it.” We know the joy of cutting open another six 
hundred pages of Meredith. Many will be surprised 
to find “ full of years, full of honours” in Pliny, and 
many will thank him for this word, “* Death closed not 
his life but his mortality.” Nothing is pleasanter than 
the account of his uncle:— 

“ A man of exceedingly light slumbers, which often visited 
and again forsook him in the midst of his work,’ who “never 
read without taking extracts,” who “ would lie in the sun and 
hear a book read aloud,” whose “shorthand writer wore 
mittens in winter.” 


ceilissariui, 


More Roman than the Romans in his /audum 
unmensa cupido, Secundus was 

“ Quite satisfied with the fame which history alone seems to 

promise him. For one reaps but a small reward from oratory 
and poetry, unless our eloquence is really first-class, while 
history seems to charm people in whatever style it is written 
For men are naturally curious; they are delighted even by the 
baldest relation of facts, and so we see them carried away even 
by little stories and anecdotes.” 

His highly finished pleadings have perished, for 
only by an accident can oratory survive from an age 
without politics; but history saves him in his letters. 

One more sound word and seasonable when we 
are yearly flooded with the Remains of numberless 
Lambkins: “ If you have a view to what posterity will 
say, all that is not absolutely finished, must be classed 
as not begun.” (Mr. Firth reverses the sense by omit- 
ting a negative). 

We shall welcome the second series of these 
letters, for the latter books—the eighth in particular— 
are even richer than the earlier; and meanwhile accept 
so much, with thanks, on account. 


J}. SP. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Livy, Book V., AND Livy, Book VI. Edited by W. Cecil Laming, 
M.A. London: Blackie and Son. 

THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL, Book I. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. 
London: Blackie and Son. 

rue Opes oF Horace, Book III. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
London: Blackie and Son. 

THE AGRICOLA OF Tacitus. Edited by W. C. Flamstead Walters, 
M.A. London: Blackie and Son. 


rue CATiLinE OF SALLUST. Edited by G. H. Nall, M.A. London: 
Macmillan. 


THe series of illustrated elementary classics published 
under the general superintendence of Professor Tyrrell 
deserves cordial support. The books are well bound, 
admirably printed and, as a whole, well edited. The 
tasteful illustrations are either taken from antique 
originals or consist of views of ancient buildings in their 
present state, or are, in a few cases, imaginary designs, 
the most successful of which is the beautitul tinted 
frontispiece to Mr. Laming’s edition of Livy, Book V. 
The volumes are each, according to the general plan of 
the series, as far as possible complete in themselves. 
They are provided with introductions, notes (the 
critical being kept distinct from the explanatory) and, 
in most cases, with a vocabulary. Of the illustra- 
tions, those in the Livy and lirgil are the best; those 
in the Horace, taken largely from vases, are rather 
uninteresting. The least satisfactory are the illustra- 
tions in the Agricola, of which it is said in the 
pretace that the object was “to confine the choice to 
relics of the Roman occupation of Britain, and especially 
to select such as may be considered most pertinent to 
the life and work of Agricola in our island.” Unfortu- 
nately, this purpose has been carried out with too little 
care: thus Maiden Castle, Dorchester, described as 
“the site of a Roman fortified camp,” is not Roman 
work ; the so-called Roman gateway, Pevensey (p. 25) 
is circ, A.D. 300, far later than Agricola; Colchester 
Castle (p. 36) and the so-called Roman bridge on the 
Calder, near Bothwell (p. 53) are not Roman work. 

As regards editing, unqualified praise must be given 
for Mr. Laming’s editions ot Livy, Book V. and Book VI. 
The introductions on Livy’s life and writings and 
sources, and on the credibility of early Roman history, 
are lucid and thorough ; the notes are scholarly and 
show a good acquaintance with modern authorities. It 
may, perhaps, be suggested that a future edition would 
be improved by the addition of a larger and clearer map 
of Italy placed at the end of the book. The “ emzissarius” 
of the Lago Albano (Book V., p. 105) is a slip for 
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The special feature of Mr. Winbolt’s — tasteful 
edition of Virgil, Georgic ]., is its careful treatment of 
the Virgilian hexameter. Ten pages of the introduction 
are devoted to an analysis of the metre ; and this is 
supplemented by many suggestive remarks in the notes. 
The notes themselves are clear, and as a rule accurate ; 
though sometimes the explanations appear to be open 
to question; e¢g., line 181, the monosyllabic ending 
eviguus mus is described as “ humorous.”” But a great 
Roman critic (Quintilian 8, 3, sec. 20) said of this 
line clausula ipsa unius syllabae, non usitata, addidit 
graliam, Line 387, sludio incassum videas gestire lavandt 
(of waterfowl) is translated “ exult in the wanton desire 
for bathing" ; the meaning is rather “ unsatistied desire,” 
as is proved by a line of Varro Atacinus, copied by 
Virgil, inexpleto siudio certare lavandi, Line 461, unde 
serenas venlus agal nubes ; here serenas is explained as pro- 
leptic, “from what quarter comes the wind that chases 
clear the clouds.” But it is certain from Nonius 
(p. 215, onions foc esl siccas) that the meaning is 
“rainless clouds.” Proleptic constructions are exceed- 
ingly rare in Latin. Among mistakes may be noticed 
the following :—Line 4, Pleiadas Hyadas is not 
an instance of hiatus : line 41, ignaros viae isan instance 
of objective not subjective genitive ; line 161 (text and 
note), the spelling gueis is wrong; line 324, arduus 
aelher means “ the high” not “ the vaulted firmament.” 
It isa pity that Mr. Winbolt has preferred to glean his 
information second-hand. The notes assigned to Mr. 
Sidgwick (lines 1 and 306), and to Mr. Page (lines 105 
and 380) are derived by them from Conington ; and the 
importance of the transposition of lines 173 and 174, 
approved as being adopted by Mr. Sidgwick, is that it 
was proposed by Schrader, the brilliant author of that 
aureus libellus, the liber emendationum, 

Mr. Gwynn’s edition of Horace, Odes II1., is admir- 
able. The introduction is lively and appreciative in 
style, and thorough in its treatment of the facts. The 
notes are sound and adequate, though not excessive in 
length. Further revision may remove a few blemishes, 
and thus the analysis sometimes fails to catch the poet’s 
subtle train of thought; the meaning of ii. 25-28, es/ el 
fhideli lula silentio, &c., is, surely, that in addition to 
courage, that reserve which ensures the keeping ot a 
secret is an indispensable part of the true Roman 
character, though this could not be gathered from 
Mr. Gwynn. Sometimes the translations are slipshod : 
e.g, Ve 30 tt. si pugnal extricala densis cerva plagis, erit 
ille fortis . . . . Et Marte Poenos proteret allero, 
“If the stag shows fight . . . then may he be 
hold . . . . then may he wear down the 
Carthaginians in a second war” conveys the impres- 
sion that eri/ and prolerel are subjunctives, not futures 
indicative. Sometimes real dithculties are passed by 
unnoticed, ¢.g., xxiv. 6, si figil adamantlinos summis 
verlicibus dira necessilas. Here an intelligent schoolboy 
would ask himself (1) Why is the final syllable of figit 
lengthened? (2) What is the meaning of summits 
verlicibus? Neither difficulty has occurred to Mr, 
Gwynn. The first isa matter of prosody, and is dealt 
with in most editions. With regard to the second, 
doctors disagree as to whether Necessitas drives her 
nails into the tops of the palaces, or into the tops of the 
heads of their proprietors. Appalling as the operation 
involved may appear, the latter explanation has high 
authority, and we cry for a commentator to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. Walters’ edition of the Agricola of Tacitus will 
be of use to those youthful readers for whom the 
elementary English-Latin exercises and vocabulary 
appended at the end of the book are designed. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether any real benefit will 
be derived from the “ Hints on Translation.” The art 
of disentangling constructions and construing sentences 
can be learned only by oral teaching. Is it worth while 
to print elementary truisms such as the following :— 
“Make mentally a literal translation, word for word, 
as each word comes in the Latin, taking care not to slur 


the parsing of a single word in all its possibilities” ? (The 
italics are the author’s.) The fault of the whole book 
is that it is too prolix and too ambitious. This is 
especially the case with the dissertation on Palceography, 
and the critical appendix (with which the notes quaintly 
open) on various readings. They occupy nine pages, 
which will be no joy to schoolboys. The text occupies 
thirty-nine pages. The notes deal fairly with the difti- 
culties, but are written at times in infelicitous language 
which it is hard to pardon—e.g., II., 3, where grande 
fatientiae documentum and ultimum in servitute are 
respectively translated “an exhibition of abjection ” and 
“the nadir of public subjection.” On page 61 Cicero’s 
Republica is a slip for Respublica. 

Mr. Nall’s edition of Sallust’s Catiline is worthy of 
Macmillan’s excellent series of elementary classics. 
The introduction and notes are clear and accurate, and 
not disproportionately long. Of the school editions of 
the Catiline which have appeared this is certainly the 
most convenient. The book contains a vocabulary. 


S. G. OWEN. 


TATLER  REDIVIVUS. 


WoRLDLY WAYs AND By-ways. By Eliot Gregory. London : John 
Lane. 


“SurELY things were different in the ‘seventies !” 
exclaims Mr. Gregory with a dawning suspicion that the 
times are changing and beginning, as the nurses say, to 
“take notice” of civilization’s more striking develop- 
ments. Changes there have been, undoubtedly, though 
on losing oneself in these pages it becomes increasingly 
difficult to realise how near we are to the twentieth 
century. We do not blame Mr. Gregory for his want of 
modernity. The tenour of these essays suggests that he 
was intended by nature to occupy his leisure moments 
in the amiable dissection of a “beau’s head” or a 
* coquette’s heart” for the edification of powdered and 
hooped ladies in the year 17—. But having the mis- 
fortune to be born a century too late, our Tatler makes 
the best of it by clinging to the ideas and opinions that 
were current in the heyday of his youth, some thirty 
years ago. The result of this respectable position is that 
he is not unnatutally scandalised at some of our “ pro- 
vressive”” tendencies. What, for instance, in the name 
of propriety, are the ladies coming to? Bicycles, 
indeed! In the ’seventies such things were undreamt 
of. Yet how charming the ladies were then. But 
charm (that conveniently “ indescribable” quality) is 
precisely what the modern woman so sadly lacks, and 
Mr. Gregory proceeds to a little playful satire at “the 
sex’s” expense. Already beginning to scent the existence 
of what he may, ten years hence, in a moment of irony, 
describe as the “new woman,” he is full of mild and 
middle-Victorian banter on the subject of women’s 
sphere in the home, and contrasts the simple domestic 
habits of his generation with the “ ladies’ amateur 
bicycling races” of to-day. Mr. Gregory is generous 
enough to apologise for these shatts, for the sensitiveness 
of the female to ridicule is notorious. But the victims 
of these innocent sarcasms pass unscathed, for our 
Tatler’s bogies have long lain buried in the sacred dusts 
of antiquity. The essays deal with a variety of themes, 
Society, Manners, Royalty, the Riviera—but in all of 
these we search in vain for any trace of distinction or 
originality. Their pervading note of timid conservatism 
suggests as their birthplace a cathedral town in the heart 
of England ; but the one startling thing about the book 
is that its author is an American. 


O. 


